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broke in two near Massillon, O., and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking several cars. 
| 10th, a. m., freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
ran into preceding freight near Lackawaxen, Pa., wrecking 
» cars, 
| . 10th, a. m., coal train on Delaware, Lackawanna & Wes- 





| at Big Flats, N. Y., damaging 2 cars. 
— |. 10th, night, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western ran 

| into preceding freight near Goshen, N., Y., wrecking several 
cars. 

11th, night, coal train on Lehigh Valley broke in two near 
matt N. J., and rear section ran into forward one, 
COLLISIONS. | wrecking 7 cars, — ? 

. : aed _ 12th, night, freight on Northern Pacific ran into preceding 
REAR. | freight at East St. Cloud, Minn., damaging several cars. 

ist, very early, freight on New York, Lake Erie & West- | 

ern ran into preceding freight near Turners, N. Y., wrecking | ceding freight near Husted, Col., damaging several cars. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


Train Accidents tn October. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of October : ‘ 


several cars, ; | 15th, night, freight on Louisville & Nashville ran into pre- 
2d, p. m., freight on Grand Rapids & Indiana ran into | ceding freight, which had stopped at Glasgow Junction, Ky., 


preceding freight near Kalamazoo, Mich., damaging 7 cars. | wrecking 4 cars. 


| tern ran into some cars broken loose from a preceding train | 


15th, a. m., freight-on Denver & Rio Grande ran into pre- | 


| 21st, very early, freight on Pittsburgh & Lake Erie broke 
| in two near Rock Point, Pa., and rear section ran into for- 
| ward one, wrecking several cars. 
21st, a. m., coal train on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
| ran into cars broken loose from a preceding coal train near 
Goshen, N. Y., damaging several cars. 

| 25th, a. m., freight on Pennsylvania Railroad ran into 
| preceding freight near Edgewood, Pa., wrecking several cars 
| and injuring a brakeman. There was a heavy fog at the 
| time. ; 
| 26th, night, freight on Louisville & Nashville ran into 
preceding freight at Goodlett, Tenn., damaging several cars 
| and injuring 2 brakemen. 
| 27th, night, passenger train on St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
| & Southern ran into rear of freight near Hope, Ark., dam- 
| aging 2 cars. 

28th, night, freight on Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio ran into rear of preceding freight near Sierra Blanco, 
| Tex., damaging several cars. 
| 29th, a, m., passenger train on Central Vermont ran into 
| switching passenger train in St. Albans, Vt., damaging 2 


3d, a. m., passenger train on Philadelphia & Reading ran| 15th, night, freight on Western & Atlantic broke in two cars. 


into rear of coal train near Turkey 
several cars. There was a dense fog at the time. 
ith, night. freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western, | 
ran into preceding freight in Salamanca, N. Y., damaging | 
several cars. 
{th, night, passenger train on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, | 


un, Pa., wrecking | near Marietta, Ga., and rear section ran into forward one, | 
| wrecking several cars. 


29th, p. m., freight on Albany & Susquehanna ran into rear 


| of a gravel train near Harpersville, N. Y., damaging engine 


17th, a. m., passenger train on Hannibal & St. Joseph ran | and 2 cars. 


into preceding freight at Harlem, Mo., damaging several 


ars. 
17th, night, passenger train on Central of New Jersey ran! 


20th, night, passenger train on Pennsylvania Railroad ran 


over a misplaced switch into a freight on siding at Spring- 
dale, Pa., damaging several cars. 














FIG. 1.—VIEW OF SPIRAL ON GEORGETOWN, BRECKENRIDGE &. LEADVILLE RAILWAY, BETWEEN GEORGETOWN AND SILVER PLUME, COL. 
(For 


. L uis & Chicago ran into some freight cars which had 

- = po out y a siding near Indianapolis, Ind. Two cars 
ere damaged. 

PP op hn m., passenger train on New York, Pennsylvania & 
10 Tan into a switching freight train in Meadville, Pa., 

d imaging engine and 8 cars. 

_oth, a. m., passenger trainon New York, New Haven & 
H ittord, ran into another passenger train going into a sid- 
ing at East Hampton, Conn., wrecking a parlor car. 

1 oth, a. m., wild engine on Texas Pacific ran into rear of 
ge rear Ft. Worth, Tex., doing some damage. ‘ 

Sentence freight on Northern Pacific ran into preceding 

reight, w hich had stopped at Blufton, Minn., wrecking 3 
cars and killing a lot of cattle. 

a, a. m., freight on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
eae © preceding freight near Leetonia, O., wrecking sev- 

= , ars, killing 1 trainman and injuring another. 

Ban freight on Memphis & Charleston. ran into 
Rvicsteus a reight stalled on a grade near Burnsville, Tenn. 

shgine and 3 cars were wrecked, 1 trainman killed and 2 
others badly injured. 

Py ho : freight on Toledo, Columbus & Southern ran 
thre the pie standing on siding in Toledo,O. The shock 
damaging ‘ e driver from the car over upon the locomotive, 

9th” ae 1 badly and injuring 2 trainmen. 

inks oh geserce god train on Manhattan Elevated ran 
doing som dw train near the Eighty-ninth street station, 

9th. » ae pres There was a dense fog at the time. 
ceding freigh reight on Central of New Jersey ran into pre- 
aan is t at Whitehouse, N. J., wrecking several cars. 
‘reck caught fire and 4 oil cars were burned up. 


9th, night, freight on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 


Description see page 755.) 


into rear of freight which had stopped at Cranford, N. J., 
damaging engine and 2 cars and injuring 5 passengers 
slightly. 

18th, p. m., freight on Virginia Midland ran into preced- 
ing freight near Clifton, Va., wrecking several cars and kill- 
ing a drover and injuring 2 other drovers and 2 trainmen. 

18th, night, passenger train on Pennsylvania Railroad ran 
into emigrant train, which had stopped to coal at Meadows, 
N. J. The caboose and 1 passenger car of the emigrant were 
thrown over upon the other track, but not seriously damaged, 

A moment later, before a signal could be sent out, a train 
coming up on the other track struck the passenger car, wreck 
ing it completely. It was filled with emigrants, of whom 8 
were killed and 9 injured, most of them seriously. The 
wreck caught fire and 2 cars were destroyed. It is thought 
possible that 1 and sibly 2 porsons were burned up in the 
fire. The first collision was caused by the failure of the 
operator at the preceding block station to signal the express. 

1e second collision occurred so immediately after the first 
that no signal could have been sent out in time to stop the 
train which was coming up on the opposite track. 

19th, a. m., freight on Lehigh Valley ran into coal train 
at Black Creek Junction, Pa., and engine and 40 cars were 
piled up ina bad wreck. There was a dense fog at the time. 

19th, a. m., freight on Philadelphia & Reading ran into 
preceding freight near Annville, Pa., and the engine and 20 
cars were piled up in a bad wreck. There wasa heavy fog at 
the time. 

19th, a. m., passenger train on Louisville, New Orleans & 
Texas ran over a misplaced switch and into a freight stand- 
ing on a siding at Sauve, La., wrecking several cars and in- 





juring a trainman and 3 passengers. 


29th, night, passenger train on Cincinnati, Washington & 
Baltimore ran into some cars which had been blown off sid- 
ing near Belpre, O. Engine and 2 cars were damaged and 
fireman hurt. 

30th, a. m., freight on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe broke 
in two near Lawrence, Kan., and rear section ran into for- 
ward one, damaging several cars. / 

31st, a. m., coal train on rhieta & Reading ran into 
freight standing on a bridge near Williamsport, Pa., wreck- 
ing several cars. The bridge gave way and the engine and 
5 cars fell into the creek. 

31st, a. m., construction train on New York, New Haven 
& Hartford ran into preceding freight which stopped at Mil- 
ford. Conn., wrecking caboose and injuring 6 trainmen. 
The freight had set back a signal, but not far enc ugh, 

31st, a. m., passenger train on Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern ran over a misplaced switch and into a freight 
standing on siding near Elmore, 0. The engineer was badly 
hurt. 4 

31st, night, freight on Columbus & Western ran into  pre- 
ceding freight near Salem, Ala., wrecking engine and several 
cars, and injuring 2 trainmen. 

BUTTING, ‘ 

2d, a. m., butting collision between two freights on Valley 
Railroad near Cleveland, O., wrecked both engines and 
several cars, and injured a trainman. : 

4th. a. m., circus train on St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba broke in two near Fergus Falls, Minn., and the detached 
cars ran down grade and into the head of the followirg sec- 
tion of same train. Three cars occupied by the circus men 





were wrecked, killing 5 and in juring 37 others. 
6th, very early, butting collision between two freights on 
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Philadelphia & Reading near Easton, Pa., wrecked both 
engines and several cars, killing a brakeman. 

Sth, a. m., construction train on Erie & Wyoming Valle 
broke in two near Bunker Hill, Pa., and the cars ran back 
down grade and into a following coal train, doing some 
damage. . . 

9th, night, butting collision between twofreights on Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas near Leland, Miss ss., damaged 
both engines and several cars and injured a trainman. ; 

, p.m., butting collision between freight and wild 
engine on Baltimore & Ohio near Wheeling, W. Va., damaged 
both engines slightly. 

The wild engine had been reversed and the engineer jumped 
off, and it started off backward and in a short distance at- 
tained a very high ang and ran into a freight coming up on 
the same track. th engines were completely wrecked, 
killing an engineer and injuring a fireman. 

10th, a. m., butting collision between two freights on New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, near Southport, N. Y., damaged 
both engines and several cars. 

13th, a. m., butting collision between passenger and coal 
train on Philadelphia & Reading, near Big Mountain, Pa., 
wrecked both engines and several cars. 

13th, a. m., butting collision between freight and con- 
struction train on Michigan Central, near Galesburg, Mich., 
damaged both engines and several cars. 

18th, early, butting collision between passenger train and 
freight train on Boston & Lowell, near West Andover, N. 
H., wrecked both engines and several cars, killing 3 train- 
men and injuring 5 others. The freight train had gone back 
after some cars which had broken loose, leaving word at 
West Andover to hold the passenger train there, but the 
r— at the station neglected to do this. ; 

20th, p. m., butting collision between two passenger trains 
on Philadelphia & Erie, near Williamsport, Pa., wrecked 
both engines and 2 cars. Two trainmen were killed and 2 
trainmen and a passenger hurt. The accident was caused by 
the failure of the engineer of one of the trains to observe the 
signal. He was prevented from seeing it by a blinding storm 
which prevailed at the time. 

» 24th, a. m., freight on Elmira, Cortland & Northern broke 
in two near Van Etten, N. Y., and the detached cars ran 
back down the grade and into a following freight. Engine 
and several cars were wrecked, 2 trainmen killed and another 
badly hurt. 

CROSSING. 


18th, a. m., Grand Trunk freight ran into Michigan Central 
freight at the crossing in Canfield, Ont., damaging engine and 
5 cars and injuring the engineer. 

19th, a. m., New Jersey Southern passenger train ran_into 
Pennsylvania Railroad passenger train at the crossing in Toms 
River, N. J., ing several cars. 

23d, night, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific freight ran 
into Chicago, Burlington & Quincy freight at the crossing in 
Council Bluffs, Ta., damaging several cars. 


DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL, 


2d, very early, passenger train on Intercolonial struck a 
broken rail near Canaan, N. B., and 3 cars were thrown 
from the track, injuring 2 passengers. One of the passenger 
cars was set on fire by the stove and destroyed. 

8th, night, passenger train on Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
struck a broken rail near Worth, Il., and the engine was up- 
set and the engineer slightly hurt. 

14th, a. m., passenger train on Wabash, St. Louis & Pa- 
cific was derailed near Kirksville, Mo., by broken rail. The 
conductor was hurt. 

14th, night, freight on Alabama Great Southern was de- 
railed near Rising Fawn, Ga., by broken rail, and 13 cars 
were wrecked. 

15th, a. m., gone oe! train on Northern of New Jersey 
was derailed at Nordhoff, N. J., by broken rail, damaging 
engine and 1 car. 

5th, a. m., ee of construction train on Philadelphia & 
Erie was derailed near Renovo, Pa., by broken rail, and the 
engine went down the bank with 3 cars after it, injuring 3 
laborers badly and 3 slightly. 

17th, night, freight on Lake Erie & Western was derailed 
in Fostoria, O., by broken rail. 

24th, a. m., passenger train on Wabash, St. Louis & Pa- 
cific struck a broken rail near Laporte, Ind., and the rear car 
was thrown from the track and upset. 

29th, very early, passenger train on Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe was derailed near Alvarado, Tex., by broken rail 
and the caboose fell from a bridge, about 17 ft., injuring a 
brakeman and 5 passengers who were in it. 


BROKEN FROG. 


23d, a. m., Signs on Cincinnati, Richmond & Ft. Wayne 
was derailed at Walkerville, Ind., by broken frog. 


BROKEN BRIDGE. 


29th, night, passenger train on Richmond & Allegheny 
went through a bridge near Balcony Falls, Va., and the 
whole train went into South River. Three trainmen were 
killed. The abutments of the bridge had been washed out by 
a freshet. 

SPREADING OF RAILS. 

Ist, p. m., passenger train on Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific was derailed near Delta, La., by spreading of the 
rails. One car upset and was badly broken, injuring a train- 
man and 12 passengers. 

7th, a. m., freight on Texas & Pacific was derailed near 
Mineola, Tex., by spreading of the rails. Two trainmen were 


hurt. 
16th, night, 4 cars of freight on Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe — derailed near Cameron, Tex., by spreading of the 
rails. 
15th, p. m., freight on Northern Pacific was derailed at 
=—* Minn., by spreading of the rails, and 2 tramps were 
1 . 
28th, night, freight on Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific was 
derailed near Sullivan, Ill., by spreading of the rails. A 
brakeman was hurt. 
30th, a. m., freight on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe was de- 
railed near Duncanville, Tex., by spreading of the rails, 
wrecking 9 cars and injuring the engineer. 
30th, a. m., engine of freight on Marietta Mineral road 
was derailed near Cutler, O., by spreading of the rails. 
30th, night, freight on Texas Trunk was derailed near 
Dallas, Tex., by spreading of the rails. 
. BROKEN WHEEL. 
9th, a. m., several cars of freight on New York, Lake 
Erie & Western were derailed near Garfield, N. J., by 
broken wheel. 
10th, a. m., engine of freight on Fall Brook Coal Co. road 
was derailed near Geneva, N. Y., by broken wheel. 
30th, night, 5 cars of freight on Chesapeake & Ohio were 
derailed near Lexington, Ky., by broken wheel. 
BROKEN AXLE. 
15th, noon, construction train on Boston & Lowell was de- 
railed near Carltonville, Mass., by broken axle. 


21st, early, freight on Pennsylvania Railroad was derailed 
near Huntingdon, Pa., by broken axle. 





22d, a. m., freight on Hannibal & St. Joseph was derailed 
near Arnold, Mo., by broken axle. 

24th, night, 15 cars of freight on Philadelphia & Reading 
were derailed near Wernersville, Pa., by broken axle. A 
brakeman was killed. 

25th, night, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed in Hornellsville, N. Y., by broken axle. 

30th, a. m., freight on Intercolonial was derailed near 
Riviere Ouelle, Que., by broken axle. 

30th, p. m., treight on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
was derailed near Westport, Dak., by broken axle. 


BROKEN TRUCK. 


1st, a. m., freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed near Pt. Jervis, N. Y., by broken truck. 


BROKEN BRAKE-BEAM. 

15th, night, freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
was derailed near Elmira, N. Y., by broken brake-beam 
dropping on the track. 

1%th, night, passenger train on Texas & Pacific was de- 
railed in Ft. Worth, Tex., by broken brake-beam falling on 
the track. 

BROKEN TRAIN. 

28th, night, freight on Louisville & Nashville broke in two 
in Nashville, Tenn., and the rear section ran down a steep 
grade upon a siding, ran through the siding, off the end and 
across the street into a house, knocking down one side of it. 

ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 

13th, a. m., pena train on Baltimore & Ohio struck a 
rock which had fallen on the track near Ohio Pyle, Pa., and 
the engine and three cars were derailed. A fireman and 2 
passengers were hurt. 

CATTLE. 


7th, night, freight on International & Great Northern was 
derailed near Minneola, Tex., by running over a cow, and 2 
employés were hurt. 

Sth, a. m., construction trainon Central Vermont ran over 
a horse near West Farnham, Que., and the engine was de- 
railed, injuring engineer and fireman. 

20th, night, passenger train on Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
burgh ran over a horse near Sharpsville. Ind.. and engine 
and 2 cars were derailed. 

WASH-OUT. 


_12th, very early, passenger train on East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia ran into a wash-out near Jesup, Ga., 
the engine and 2 cars going down and injuring 3 trainmen. 

MISPLACED SWITCH. 

15th, a. m., passenger train on Ohio & Mississippi was de- 
railed at North Bend, Ind., by misplaced switch and a bag- 
gage car wrecked, killing a trainman and injuring a passen- 
ger. 

17th, a.m., passenger train on Grand Trunk was derailed 
in Woodstock, Ont., by misplaced switch. 

20th, night, freight on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
was derailed at Carlylte, O., by misplaced switch. 

30th, p. m., coal train on Philadelphia & Reading 
was derailed near Port Richmond, Pa., by a misplaced 
switch and 20 ears were — up in a bad wreck. 

31st, a. m., freighton Pennsylvania Railroad was derailed 
at Pine Creek, Pa., by misplaced switch. 
badly hurt. 

31st, night, freight on Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Nor- 
thern was derailed at Northwood, Ia., by a misplaced 
switch. The engine and several cars were wrecked, 2 train- 
men killed anil badly hurt. 


The fireman was 


KAIL REMOVED FOR REPAIRS. 


6th, p. m., passenger train on Hannibal & St. Joseph was 
derailed near Wither’s Mill, Mo., where some section-men 
had taken up a rail and failed to put outa proper signal. A 
passenger who was standing on the platform was killed. 

29th, a. m., freight on Cleveland & Marietta was derailed 
near Oldham, O., where some section-men had taken up a 
rail and neglected to put out a proper signal. The engine 
and several cars were wrecked and the engineer hurt. 


MALICIOUSLY CAUSED. 


12th, p. m., locomotive of passenger train on Troy & Bos 
ton was derailed near Melrose, N. Y., by a tie which had been 
laid across the track. 
30th, night, freight on Norfolk & Western was derailed 
in Petersburg, Va., by a switch which had been purposely 
misplaced. 
UNEXPLAINED. 


11th, night, freight on Northern Pacific was derailed near 
Cheney, Wash. 

13th, a. m., freight on Vandalia Line was derailed near 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

13th, very early, coal train on Erie & Wyoming Valley 
was derailed near Maplewood, Pa. 

15th, a. m., freight on Baltimore & Ohio was derailed near 
Sandy Hook, Md., damaging the engine and injuring the 
fireman. 

18th, a. m., freight on Kansas City, Springfield & Mem- 
phis was derailed near Jonesboro, Ark., and 4 cars were 
damaged. 

20th, night, freight on Missouri Pacific was derailed near 
Humboldt, Kan., and a trainman hurt. 

25th, night, several cars of freight on Chicago & North- 
western were derailed at Missour: Valley, Pa., and a brake- 
man killed. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


BOILER EXPLOSION. 


_ 15th, a. m., engine of local passenger train on Interna- 
tional Great Northern exploded its boiler near Henderson, 
Tex., wrecking the engine completely. 


BROKEN PARALLEL ROD. 


2d, a. m., engine of passenger train on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road broke a parallel rod when near Curtin, Pa., damaging 
the engine considerably. 

3d, p. m., engine of passenger train on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road broke a parallel-rod when near New Hanover, N. J., and 
the loose end tore a large hole in the boiler. The engine was 
very badly damaged and the engineer badly and the fireman 
slightly scalded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


13th, a. m., engine of freight on Pennsylvania Railroad 
broke a driving wheel when near Huntington, Pa., but was 
not derailed. ‘ 

21st, night, freight on Missouri, Kansas & Texas caught 
fire when near Pittsburgh, Tex., and 7 cars loaded with 
cotton were destroyed. 

25th, a. m., two cars of freight on New York Central & 
Hudson River caught fire when near Manhattanville, N. Y., 
and were destroyed. 

SUMMARY. 





This is a total of 123 accidents, in which 36 persons were 


, killed and 134 injured ; an increase of 18 accidents as com- 


pared with October of last year, but a decrease of 3 killed 
and 37 injured. 

The ten months of the current year to the end of October 
show a total of 1,047 accidents, 257 killed and 1,279 hurt: 
an average per month of 105 accidents, 26 killed and 128 
injured. 

A fuller statement of the totals and averages, with a sum- 
mary of the causes, will be found on another page. 








The Daft Electric Motor. 


On Wednesday evening of last week (Nov. 18), a trial trip 
of this motor was made on the Ninth Avenue line of the New 
York Elevated Railroad, carrying a number of citizens who 
had been invited to witness the performance, from Four- 
teenth to Fifty-third street and back. Among these were 
some 30 members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and at the meeting of the Society that evening Mr. 
Robert L. Harris gave, in substance, the following account of 
the working of the motor at Baltimore : 


The Baltlmore & Hampden Railroad is a suburban line of 
about two miles in length ; gauge, 5ft. 444 in. It was here- 
tofore an old horse railroad, and is a feeder to a main line of 
the Baltimore horse railroads. It is now operated by the Daft 
motors. 

This road has iron rails (25 lbs. per yard) laid on cross ties 
in a cheap manner, and runs along the side of suburban 
streets or roads. The country is undulating and the route is 
crooked. Its curves are from 40 ft. to 90 ft. radius and the 
grades are from level to the rate of 330 ft. per mile. The 
superintendent, Mr. T. C. Robbins, says there are only about 
300 ft. of continuous level on the route, and very little level 
on its entire distance. 

A 25 lb. steel rail has been placed on insulators near the 
middle of the ties as conductor, and was roughly guarded by 
joists and planks laid on each side of it. The reason for using 
25 Ib. rails as conductors was simply that in case of failure 
they would be useful for repairs. It was unnecessarily large 
fora conductor. Electricity has been used upon the road in 
place of horses since Sept. 1, 1885. The sections of conduct- 
ing rail, as also of the track rails, areelectrically connected 
by wires. In some places these wires are not insulated, and 
the rails were connected by a mere loop of \ in. copper 
wire. The connections at main dynamo are of * in, copper 
wire insulated. 

At the cheap engine house there is a boiler (two doors to 
the fire-box) 14 ft. long, 5 ft. diameter, with sixty 31¢ in. 
flues. The engine is 16 x 24in. cylinder, which, with 30 
Ibs. of steam, at 110 revolutions per minute, is said to 
develop about 75 horse power. 

This engine drives two nominal 50 horse power Daft 
dynamos, which supply the electric current to the rail. 
The engineer said that when both motors, each with a 
loaded car attached, were ascending the steepest hills, the 
full capacity of his engine was used, but when neither were 
ona hill not 10 horse power was used. -This engine uses 
about 114 tons of coal per day of 18 hours, with fires banked 
at night. 

Two motors are in use, each weighing about 4,500 Ibs. and 
rated at 10 horse power. A new motor, weighing about 
5,000 Ibs. , and rated at 20 horse power, has just arrived, and 
was connected with the current and moved about. 

The fast motion of the armatures (stated as about 1,200 
revolutions per minute) was geared to the driving-axle of the 
motor by ordinary tooth-geared wheels in the proportion of 
12 to 1, and the speed of the motor arranged for 12 miles an 
hour. But one strength of current has thus far been used, 
of low intensity ; there has been no occasion for other powers 
of current. No electric brake 1s being used. 

We rode on a regular trip to the end of the road and back 
with a street car attached, such as is ordinarily used with 
two horses. The average load was about 18 passengers. We 
went around one curve of 40 ft. radius ona grade of 275 
ft. per mile, and around a curve of 70 ft. radius on a 
grade of 330 ft. per mile. While we were ascending a 
grade of about 320 ft. per mile, the other motor was said to 
be at the same time ascending a similar grade. We stopped 
near the middle of this grade, and started from full stop 
without difficulty. The toothed gearing made some noise, 
but passing horses did not seem frightened. It is expected 
to avoid toothed gearing by friction gear. The motors are 
controlled by one man, and, with car attached, start from each 
terminus about once an hour, and pass each other by side 
track. 

Mr. Robbins told me that the ‘‘ Morse” has run 1,006 miles 
with no repairs —— oiling). Its average duty is 75 miles 
per day. o especial skill is needed; he had at times run his 
motors with men taken right off the road. He is satisfied 
with this power, and hopes that his company will soon use it 
on other six miles of suburban road which it owns. His com- 

pany owns also 14 miles of Baltimore city horse railroads. 

e considers that his present power would run on his road 
five motors, each carrying one car, and were there but 150 ft. 
grades on his road, his present power would run five motors 
with three cars each. As now run the two motors take the 
place of 30 horses and are as cheap, and were he running 
eight cars there would be a saving of one-half the cost of 
horses for the same duty. There has been no trouble in heavy 
rain and thunder storms ; he thinks it works better in wet 
weather, and has even known the flange of the conducting 
rail to be in water for a short distance during a rain 
storm. 

He says two of the men that have run the motors were lo- 
comotive engineers, and their expression was, ‘“It lays away 
over steam.” In fact, he thinks steam would not, with such 
light engines, carry such loads up such grades as has been 
done by the motors. Mr. Robbins states that he has had no 
troubles other than mechanical, which are now remedied (the 
armatures and brushes were at first too light). 
As atest for himself, Mr. Robbins once sent to the 

city for one of their heaviest cars.............. 5,100 Ibs. 
And carried a load of 81 persons over the road 

(Gay 81 X 125 WDB.)... 2... seersee coccscccces o@ 10,125 lbs. 





The weight of the motor used was.... ... ....... 4,500 Ibs. 
19,725 Ibs. 
Thug, he says that 19,725 lbs. were carried over 
the road by one motor, Of... © ..... see eee 4,500 Ibs, 
His engine and boiler cost, approximately........ $2,400 


His two motors cost, approximately, $3,000 each 6,000 
$8,400 
There is also the expense of conducting rails and 
wires, insulation, protection, etc. 





His expense of running per day is 14% tons soft a 
Engineer and fireman, at power station.......... 4.50 
Or, excepting oil, waste, wear and tear $9.25 per day. 
The above represents the cost of his power and equals the 
work of 30 horses per day. : 
The average receipts from the cars, carried by the two 





motors, are $18 per day, and he has taken (on a Sunday) total 
receipts of $86 in one day. 
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FIG. 2.—MAP OF ALIGNMENT 


Calling the gross weight of train in the above record 10 
tous, or 20,060 Ibs., this performance was as follows : 


bs. 
Rolling friction, say 14 ibs. perton § ...........  seceosseeee 140 
Grade resistance, say 6 p. c. grade (317 ft. per mile).... ... 1,200 
Total tractive pull exerted (6 x 20 x 10)..... ........ 1,340 
Total weight on drivers of moOtors.......... 1.2 sccccseesess 4,500 
1,340 2 
Then 4.500 = 0.298, or about 0.30, adhesion. 


The usual adhesion of a heavy locomotive is from 0.25 (34) 
to 0.35 (over 14) of the weight on the drivers, 114 being not 
difficult to obtain under favorable conditions. This, how- 
ever, is with a heavy load per wheel. For so light an engine 
the adhesion is very high, but may have been helped out 
somewhat by adhesion, without accepting the claim that the 
electric current appreciably increases the adhesion. 








Railroad Spirals. 





A spiral, or to speak with more geometric propriety, a 
helix, isa device for gaining distance on heavy grades by 
which the line in descending is turned back upon itself and 
crosses under itself at a lower elevation. {Lt has always been 
arare feature in railroad location, and it is only in very 
recent years that it has existed. The nearest to a proper 
name for one, geometrically, would be ‘‘ helix,” but spiral is 
a more usual term, and, since no geometrical name can be 
exactly applicable, is as good as any. The simple term 
*‘loop” is quite frequently used, but the latter is the only 
available term to designate U-like or elongated horseshoe 
bends in the line, like 3 and 4, fig. 5, and is commonly used 
for that purpose. 

Spirals may be divided into two classes : ‘* Tunnel spirals,” 
or those where the line winds around (or into) a hill or a 
mountain, and then passes under itself in a tunnel, and 
‘bridge spirals,” or those which cross a valley or depression 
by a bridge, returning backward upon the opposite slopes of 
the valley and gradually descending into it, until the line 
passes under itself beneath a bridge or viaduct over which it 
has just passed. 

All spirals must of necessity belong to one or the other of 
these classes, and the former is by far the most common, if 
anything can ever be said to be ‘“‘ most” common which is 
very rare. We illustrate in fact the only bridge spiral which 
is known to exist in any part of the world in figs. 1 and 2 
herewith, and in figs. 3 and 4 show the only other one which 
is known to be located and in process of construction. 

The spiral illustrated in figs. 1 and 2 is on the Georgetown, 
Breckenridge & Leadville Railway, now owned and operated 
by the Union Pacific Railway; between Georgetown and Sil- 
ver Plume, Col. The line was first located in the summer of 
1879, by Mr. J. Blickensderfer, the present Chief Engineer 
of the Union Pacific Railway, at the time when the 
Union Pacific expected to build a short line into Lead- 
ville from Denver, and is on the extension of the 
Colorado Central Railroad from Denver to George- 
town. Nothing, however, was done toward construc- 
tion until the winter of 1881-2. The contract for 
construction of the first 8'¢ miles was then let to Messrs. 
Langhorne & Ballard, and Mr. Robert B. Stanton took 
charge of the work as engineer. He made a complete re- 
vision of the location, and while the idea of the spiral, or 
loop, is just as it was, the details of the alignment have been 
greatly modified. The grades on and in the vicinity of the 
Spiral, shown in part in fig. 2, are almost continuous at 185 
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ft. per mile (84g per cent.) for the first four miles, being 
equated 0.03 per 100 ft. per degree of curvature. The max- 
imum curve is 30 degrees, or 193.2 ft. radius, and in one 
instance there are 210 degrees in one curve. The gauge is 3 
ft. The bridge crossing the creek and road is 90 ft. above 
the water and 75 ft. above the lower track. 

The spiral will be seen to be laid out with very sharp (28 
degrees) curves, and the line is a good illustration of the fact 
that the use of sharp curves in difficult country not only 
effects a direct saving, but makes possible lines and grades 
which would otherwise be wholly out of the question. The 
heroic treatment of the Gotthard road, shown in fig. 5, is 
possible indeed anywhere, but for a line such as in Cclorado, 
where such defiance of difficulties is financially out of the 
question, the indirect advantage of the sharp curvature is the 
chief one. 

The quantities for the 81 miles of work, which includes 
the spiral, are, in round numbers: Earth, 243,000 cubic 
yards; loose rock, 44,000 cubic yards; rock, 55,000 cubic 
yards; masonry, 8,500 cubic yards, and total cost of grading 
and masonry was $225,500, or $26,500 per mile. The iron 
bridge, by which this line crusses itself, is on an 18 degree 
30 minutes curve (311 ft. radius), and was built by Kellogg 
& Maurice, now of the Union Bridge Co. 


The air-line distance from the foreground of fig. 1 to the 
bridge is a little over three-quarters of a mile, while the 
distance between the two points by the line (to where the line 
passes under the bridge) is 2.36 miles, of which the spiral 
itself is 0.71 mile. 

The other spiral illustrated is on a much larger scale, but 
has not yet been constructed. It is on the Jower end of 
the Pacific Branch of the Mexican Central Railway, on the 
descent from the city of Tepic to the coast flats, work on 
which has been recently suspended before construction had 
reached the spiral. It was located by Mr. A. M. Wellington, 
Assistant General Manager in charge of location, the late Mr. 
Edward Yorke, Chief Engineer of the Pacific Branch, being 
in immediate charge of the surveys of the branch. Several 
efforts were made by various engineers to obtain a practical 
line, which are distinguished as first, second, and third lines 
in fig. 4 herewith, but without any very satisfactory result, 
until, aided by the knowledge gained in the previous surveys, 
the idea of the spiral line was conceived and pushed to a suc- 
cessful completion, with a reduction of considerably over half 
in theestimated quantities of the line. 

The spiral line, as finally completed, furnished an instruc- 
tive example of the extent to which natural difficulties may 
be avoided by first selecting a place where a portion of the 
line can lie to good advantage, wherever it may be, and adapt- 
ing the remainder of the line to it. The conditions, briefly 
stated, were these : 

The town of Tepic is at an elevation of 915 metres, or 
3,035 ft., above the sea, and distant only some 1714 miles 
east therefrom, half of which is a dead flat rising but a few 
feet above the sea, so that the entire rise would have had to 
be made on a direct route, within an air line distance of 
some nine miles. Descending from Tepic (see fig. 4), the line 
first follows the valley of the Tepic River until it diverges 
therefrom (as it flows in an entirely wrong direction and 
becomes impracticably rough) and strikes across into the val- 
ley of the smaller Ingenio River at the Rincon Pass, marked 
“ controlling summit” on fig. 4, at an elevation of 2,508 ft. 
(795 metres) abovejthe sea. 








Up to this point the descent was on less than a 2 per cant. 
grade and offered no difficulty, although requiring some heavy 
work and affording views of great sublimity and beauty over 
the rugged and abrupt descent to the coast flats. 

In descending from this controlling pass into) the valley of 
the Ingenio River (which is the long stream in fig. 4 which 
the line follows below the spiral), the usual difficulty was en- 
countered, that the first descent was exceedingly sharp. In 
an ait-line distance of two miles, from the controlling summit 
to the lower left-hand corner of the spiral in fig. 3, there was 
a descent of some 490 ft. Moreover, the valley of the In- 
genio, while entirely practicable for a line in or very near to 
the bed of the stream, had, for many miles below the spiral 
(to near B, fig. 4) abruptand rugged banks several hundred 
feet high, of the same impracticable character as those shown 
immediately below the spiral bridge, fig. 3, although below 
B the valley became more tractable. 

Under these circumstances, since it was impossible to 
descend into the bottom of the valley on any practicable 
grade, and since, unless this were done, the line must be, for 
a long distance below the spiral afterward adopted, entirely 
above the immediate slopes of the valley to avoid the most 
excessive work, a comparatively light trial grade, 2 per cent., 
was not unwisely adopted for running the three first lines 
shown by dotted lines on the map. These lines, otherwise 
differing from each other greatly, agreed in swinging around 
the area covered by the s piral and close to the latter, although 
off the area covered by the map in fig. 3. To trace them on 
the map of the spiral, start from near the scale and title and 
pass thence to the right, then down, and then, at the bottom 
of the map, to the left, to a point between A and B on the 
small-scale map, fig. 4. At this point they were already 
far above the grade of the spiral bridge, so that they soon 
left the excessive slopes of the valley and struck compara- 
tively easy work on the narrow ridge lying between the val- 
leys of the two parallel streams shown. 

Nevertheless, the work on all three of the lines was exces. 
sive, while the low grade required a great amount of other- 
wise unnecessary development and curvature. Two of these 
lines were located on paper and profiles made, but no ac- 
curate estimates were ever made of them, as the work was 
very forbidding, involving, in spite of the use of 17 degree 
curves, a number of tunnels and many retaining walls and 
small viaducts. 

These facts made it clear, if it had not been before, that 
the attempt to find a line by starting from the summit as a 
controlling point and letting it fall thence where it would, 
must be abandoned, and a line lying in the bottom of the 
valley as a fixture and worked from at each end ; that being 
the only place where a really economical line could lie for the 
entire distance down to C, fig. 4, and in a measure down to 
D. The result goes far to prove the utility and necessity of 
this plan of locating really difficult descents which are meas- 
ured by thousands instead of hundreds of feet. 

A random line in the bed of the stream showed that a 2.6 
per cent. grade (137 ft. per mile) was the lowest adapted to 
it, and in assuming the line to be in this position and extended 
from each end; (i. ¢., conceiving the line fixed under the 
bridge in Fig. 3) the ascent thence up the upper small stream 
was (for the country) mere surface work, and the extraordi- 
narily favorable point for the high crossing (the narrowest 
for miles) naturally suggested sweeping the line around , 
through a deep but narrow cut into the lower small valley, so 
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as to cross over itself by a high viaduct, and thence ascend | 
to the summit. 


the opposite side from the three previous lines, which chanced | é 


also to be somewhat the best side. 
It was found on extending the line up to the summit that it 


l 


Above the viaduct it follows up the right | percent. is in tunnel. 
slope of the small stream shown just under the title, being on | by the spirals proper, some 46,200 ft., or 824 


| 
} 
| 
j 


left some spare elevation, and this was properly concentrated | 


within the spiral, in order to make the bridge as low as pos- 
sible, although doing this had its painful side to the engineer, 
as the topography readily admitted of an unbroken grade 
within the spiral and some 50 ft. more rise, with even lighter 
work both withiu and above the spiral, except that the via- 
duct would have been higher. Its length and cost, would 
have been very slightly increased, but enough to make it inex- 
pe dient. 

The leading dimensions of th e spiral and viaduct areas fol- 
lows * 


Length of spiral, 2,637 metres............ = 8,€52 ft = 1.64 miles 
(4U5 +- 60 = 669 + 30, with 10 metre stations). 
Descent in spiral, actual............. . 53.00 metres = 173.9 ft. 
do. 00 3.8 PONGS - 00. 008d 68.5 
Loss of elongation indo.............. 15.56 m 
Utilized as follows : 
For curve compensation, 303 deg. (at 
O06 Per Gegree) .. - <2. ow cckeccxs --. 5,56 8g 
Spare elevation, utilized for a station 
ground and water station at south end 
OR EE ons ven-sens av ckctnn Seeeen +» 10.00 = 
Viaduct : Length, 200.0 metres whe Sapeebes ieee , SE 
| I PRRs et Re = iZae “ 


The height is above the grade line. Above low water it 
was some 7 ft. more. 
The material to be bandled was not rock, as might be in- 


ferred from the excessive slopes (which are rarely as flat as 
1's to 1), but in part fepetate, a kind of volcanic tufs of the 
hardness and color of very soft-baked clay, found in vast 
masses in all parts of Mexico, so that it constituteson many 
long stretches of railroad nearly all the material moved be- 
low a thin soil; and in part ja/, which consists of thick sand- 
like deposits of little particles of pumice-stome of the size of a 
pea or bean, whence the locality derived 
or white guich. Ja/, though 
perhaps the lightest of known materials, holds, like tepetate 
a very steep slope when protected from wash. Neither jal 


as white as snow; 
its name of Barranca Blanca 


nor tepetate exist in any part of the United States or (so far 
as known) Europe, so that there is no English name for 


them 
1e dotted ¢ 
work to be seen at once. 


‘ade-line on fig. 3 will enable the character of 
The contours are two metres 
ft.) apart and along the line are minutely accurate. Ow- 
ing to the excessively steep slopes on or near to the line, it 
was located with a view to doing most of the grading by 
large earth (tepetate) blasts, which will explain the way in 
which the line is laid at certain points. Rock crops out above 
and below the spiral to a considerable extent, being in all 
cases basaltic lava, with which the whole country is under- 
laid, but not on the spiral itself, so that its cost was even less 
per mile (exclusive of the bridge) than the average of the line. 
The bridge itself was estimated to cost in the neighborhood 
of $50,000, which perhaps was too low. 

The cost per mile of various sections of the road was esti- 
mated to be as follows, at about the usual American prices; 
the sums given include earth and rock grading and masonry 
only. There were no tunnels, but some eight or ten small iron 
bridges or viaducts: 





the 


(6 


No. of Cost 

Kilos, Locality. per Mile. 

10. From Controlling Summit to aud past the spiral. .$14,630 
ABOVE SPIRAL. 

8 iret Doluw Tale... oa. te cssse0s .. 16,680 
) From Fscondida to Rincon Pass...... . 58,900 
BELOW SPIRAL. 

11. First below spirel... -. 14,700 
19 ri. £ % Ss Serre . 18,120 
i NIELS 5 4's G's nhs Bie 9 woke eed acolee Baas 30,800 
i C past D to limit of map. uewen - 21,800 


At the limits of the map, 
miles from the coast, 


fig. 4, the line is still 
but only some 75 ft. above it, and the 
[t will be seen that the section, includ- 

¢ the spiral and line in the vicinity, is among the cheapest 
on the descent, where before it had run for many miles over 
$120,000 per mile for grading and masonry only. The most 
costly work was on the three miles passing from one valley to 
nother. The limit of curvature was 17 degrees (foot sys 
11 deg 20 minutes metric, for 20 metre chains). 

Of tunnel spirals, the greatest in the world by far are those 
on the Gotthard Railroad, 


some 20 


difficulties are over. 


tem rees 


outlined in fig. 5, of which there 
ire five, with two loops, properly so-called, 2 and 3, fig. 5, 


of the same general nature. 


They may well be called ‘* tun- 
nel” 


spirals, for the line not only passes under itself by tun- 
nel, but has the whole spiral in tunnel; the line, when 
cending, it struck the bottom of the valley, having been 
boldly turned into it, and a circular helicoidal tunnel cut 
(termed on that line a ** rising curve”), emerging above itself 
at a higher elevation. These, among the other grand fea- 
tures of the line, were fully described and illustrated in our 
issue of Sept. 10, 1880. 

On this line the maximum 
per 


in as- 


tangent grade was 2.5 to 2.7 
cent. (182 to 142 ft. per mile), reduced in tunnels and on 





curves to 2.3 per cent. (121!¢ ft. per mile), and the minimum 
radius was 920 ft. (6 deg. 8 min.). The details of the five 
Spirals and two. loops are as follows : 
: ’ -—-Length of— 
No. _ Descrip- Elevation tunnel 
fig. 5. tion. a Feet. Deg. 
ft. 
1 ... Spiral 172 5.000 245 
2....Loop L4og) 3.570 210 
Dikeen et  Atekoe hs tank, cca steasaeened { ' 3.605 210 
aN cnt i ckcalc ons: SRR ack 160 5,100 260 
Biss vent + axes 1 2itegs Js abo apaatepeane Aaa 5,010 270 
Dire) - Asa e ra inbsvinie seen vere ces Lge) 4,900 250 
PGA) nv denn er s¢we-2> diseuiateiiee | ane 5,010 2890 
1,208 32,195 1,735 


The radii vary from 920 ft. up, being-for the most part 
085 ft: (5 deg. 49 min.) Allowing 860 degrees to each spiral, 








; Some 
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there are in all, 2,520 degrees, of which a trifle less than 70 
This makes the total distance gained 


age length of 114 miles each, and the total elevation gained 
within the spirals or loops prope 
1,063 ft., 52 ft. each. 
1,063 and 1,298 ft. above represents that gained by the extra 
development of the two loops 2 and 3, fig. 5. 

This heroic style of location, it is needless to say, 


r, exclusive of approaches, 
or 1 


has no 
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Tunnel Spirals on Gothard Railroad. 


examples in this country, nor, so far as we know, in any 
other. It was particularly desirable on the Gotthard, as it 
took the line away from the influence of the avalanches and 
other dangers and climatic annoyances of an Alpine line. 
Nevertheless, its primary purpose was to keep down grades ; 
the valley distance of 12 miles on one side of the great tunnel 
being increased by spirals No. 1,2 and 3 to about 16 miles, 
while on the other side spirals No. 4 and 7 increased 21 miles 
to about 26 miles; equivalent to an extension of about 
25 per cent., so that without them 3} to 33¢ per cent. grades 
would have had to be used instead of 2.7 and 2.5 percent. As 
the reduction, un- 
was worth far less than it cost, but the ciimatic 
conditions make a judgment as to expediency more doultful. 

In the United States, the only tunnel spiral known tous is 
that on the Southern Pacific Railroad, which turns around a 
small hill on a long grade, gaining 78 ft. of elevation by a 
spiral 3,800 ft, long. One was projected in Bedford County’ 
Pa , in 1865-6, and illustrated in Vose’s ‘‘Manual for Railroad 
Engineers,” some 8,300 ft. long, very nearly on what has since 
become the South Pennsylvania line, but the line of the latter 
now passes the same locality without using the spiral, the 
work on which was of a rather forbidding character. There 
are no spirals, we believe, on the heavy work of the Peruvian 
or other South American lines, and we can refer to none other 
than are here mentioned, either bridge or tunnel, in any part 
of the world, although we have an impression that there are 
one or two. 


amere question of engineering economy 
questionably, 





Steel Tires vs. Chilled Wheels. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New England Rail- 
road Club was held at the Club’s rooms in the Boston & 





Albany passenger station on Wednesday evening, Nov. 18. 
Mr. J.W. Marsden, President of the.Club, in the chair. There 
was a large attendance. 

Messrs. Marden, Lauder and Adams were chosen as a 


conunittee to confer with a committee of the 
of Civil Engineers as to expending 
chairs, carpets, etc., 
their meetings. 

The Secretary then read a communication from the Young 
Men’s Engineering Club, of Prague, Austria, asking for 
information as to the organization, by-laws, etc., of the New 
England Railroad Club. It was resolved to send the required 
— say 


30ston Society 
$225 jointly in providing 
for the room in which both clubs hold 


. D. Apams (Boston & Albany), moved that the Club 
in got meet on the second instead of the fourth 
Wednesday in the month. The motion was carried after 


some discussion. 

The president announced that the subjects for discussion 
were ** The Economy of Grinding Chilled Wheels” and ‘*The 
Economy of Using Steel Tired Wheels,” a continuation of 
the discussion at the last meeting, and stated that there was 
no other subject which the Club could discuss with so much 
profit to railroads. 

Mr. H. A. LitTLeE (Patent Shaft & Axle-tree Co.): Three 
main points have to be considered in this question as to the 
economy of steel-tired wheels. 

ist. The mileage depends almost wholly on the quality and 
thickness of the tire. 

2d. All tires wear down in the course of time, and are then 
liable to stretch and become loose, or break by hard blows, 
frosts and other causes, thereby destroying property, and 
endangering life or limb. 

3d. A centre which is almost absolutely safe and strong, 
and while light, is in no danger of being distorted by expan- 
sion or contraction of the tire by the action of brakes creat- 
ing a torsional strain on the whole fabric, or by the rolling 
strain or pressure of tons carried is a very strong argumert 
in the question of economy in the use of steel-tired w heels. 

The cost of repairs as well as the first cost must be taken 
into consideration. Norailroad wants to carry a larger stock 
of extra wheels and axles, all fitted up waiting for use, than 
is absolutely necessary. In many cases the old wheels when 
taken out have to be sent many. miles aw ay to be repaired, 
when such repairs can and ought to be made and wheels r e- 
placed in service in a few hours in the railroad company’s 
own repair sbops. 

I hope this feipiotnats subject will be thoroughly discussed, 
and that all interested will give vent to their views. 

The following letter addressed to the Club was then read : 

** ALTOONA, Nov. 14, 1885. 

‘*T have with much interest read in the Railroad Gazette 
of Nov. 13 the report of your last meeting, and take the 
liberty to address you on Car- wheel grinding machines, and 
the cost of ‘grinding. 

‘A car-wheel gr inding machine was first introduced on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1881. The machine, although in 


miles, an aver- | 


The discrepancy between | ; 


757 


several respects faulty and incomplete in its construction, 
demonstrated that wheels could be ground at such a low 
cost that it would be to the company’s interest to have several 
machines located at the principal shops along the line. An 
improved machine was built and placed in the West Phila- 
delphia shops. This machine has been in constant use since 
the early part of this year, and has given such good results 
hat it was decided to build six more machines, the heads 
being still further improved. Two of the machines will be 
completed in two weeks, and the other four in about a 
month. 


| ‘** These machines are designed to grind wheels on their 
axles, without moving the heads on the bed plate. Either 


inside or outside journals can be used. The wheels are made 
to revolve by means of three pronged heads on the spindle 
| having yie lding points in contact with the under side of the 
| rim, thus being able to grind plate wheels without making a 
| hole in the wheel, and ut the same time sec uring a steady 
motion, free from vibration. The outside hollow spindles 
holding the clamping arms are operated by large hand-wheels, 
| and are independent of the pies spindles, w hick support the 
| wheels in their position. The arms hs wve ‘radially adjustable 
1c ontac t points for different sizes of wheels. 
The machine is simple in its operation, and perfect in the 
execution of the work, making the tread smooth and round. 
A pair of wheels can be changed in the shortest time possible, 
| and any laborer can run the machine after two days prac- 


| 
| 
| 


| tice. The machine has been so successful that a patent has 
| been applied for. I shall be pleased to give any further infor- 
mation. C. LINDSTROM. 


It gives me great pleasure to endorse the above statement. 
Mr. Lindstrém’s wheel-grinding machine is entirely success- 
ful. J. B. CoLLin, 
Peunsylvania Railroad, 
in the above, was then read 
Miller, foreman of the wheel shop at 


Mechanical Engineer, 

The following letter, inclosed 
from Mr. William T. 
Altoona: 

‘Four years’ experience of grinding had shown that both 
new and old car wheels would be made round by this pro- 
cess, and thus last longer and run more smoothly. Ordinary 
car Wheels are not round and cannot be made so by the 
usual processes of boring and mounting. Grinding new 
wheels not only cures eccentricity, a great cause of slid 
wheels, but cuts off all the irregularities in the tread caused 
| by the shrinkage of the brackets, leaving the tread per- 

fectly smooth and much less liable to be slid, as all points in 
the peripbery are equidistant from the centre, leaving 
no high points to be caught by the brake. The smooth 
round wheel improves the riding of a car and diminishes the 
power required todrawatrain. The wheel grinding machine 
renders it possible to use second-hand wheels, which often give 
a very satisfactory mileage. A pair of 33 in, wheels can be 
ground at almost a nominal cost on the machine now in use, 
and the six machines now being built at Altoona will prob- 
ably do the work more cheaply than the old one. Several 
thousand condemned second-hand wheels have been reground 
at Altoona, and have given very satisfactory results in ser- 
vice. The writer considers that a wheel grinding machine 
will soon repay its first cost,.as the cars ride smoother, the 
roadbed and tracks are less damaged, and the wheels make a 
greater mileage.” 

The following letter was then read : 

‘CENTRAL Paciric RAILROAD, } 
**San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1883. { 

“ The Chilled Car Wheel Grinding Co: 

‘* Four of your wheel grinding machines have been in ser- 
vice in cur main shops at Sacramento for over three years, 
Ww ith the following results : 

‘Total number of wheels ground and average vost each 


during three years ending Dec. 31, 188% 

Size. « 24 26 28 40 a 42 Average. 
Aver age cost. .$ 1.10 119 128 1.38 1.51 1.93 1.48 
Number ground le 4 4°6 396 1,317 11,0%% 4 15,169 


9,389 were old wheels, and 3,780 were new wheels. 


‘ The detailed total cost of grinding these wheels was as fol- 
lows : 
Labor, grinders, 
Emery wheels 7 
Repairs to mac hine ry, 
lubricating. ........ 
Power (estimated) 


helpers, etc.... $3 854.12 


3,256 83 


shafting, and | belting g, and oil for 
wade 1,512.59 
950.00 


Royalty, 50 cenis per wheel............. ......0- idenee> ae 
Interest on cost of regents 960.00 
Depreciation cteserdahemend 6.0 00 

aie 717 7. 4 
Add for contingencies, 10 per cent 1.771.75 


es . $19,489.29 

‘ Of the old w he els grounds, 87 per cent, were flattened, and 
ieee grinding would have had to be replaced with new 
wheels. The following shows the saving effected by grinding: 
8,248 new wheels, @$14, to replace flat 


Total cost. 


wheeis.. $115,612.00 
Cost of taking old wheels off axle and | 
putting on new wheels, @ 27 cents.....§ 2,229.66 $117,841.66 
2e8S8 oS 


57,806.60 
12,221.04 


Value of old wheels for scrap, $7 each 
Cost of grinding cold wheels, $1.48 each... 


70,027.84 





$47,813.82 

‘ The advantages and economy in grinding new wheels can- 
not be shown in dollars and cents, but are very considerable. 
The liability to flatten, crack. get loose on axle, and wear 
generally materially lessened, while the benefits to cars 
and tracks must be correspondingly increased. 


Saving in three years on flat wheels... 


is 


. A. Grow, 
* Auditor M. P. and M. Dept. 

‘ We certify to and concur with above statement. 

‘Bens. WELCH, M. C. B. 
‘A. J. STEVENS, G. M. M. 

** Approved, J. A. GILLMORE, Gen. Supt.” 

Mr. R. W. ALuison (Allentown, Pa.). The Chilled Car 
Wheel Grinding Co. are sending me some further informa- 
tion, which 1s unfortunately not in time for this meeting. 

Mr. LEACH (Nasbua Steel Works): A fair statement of the 
comparative wear of American and Krupp’s tires cannot be 
obtained, because American tires bave not been in use long 
enough to get into the same general use as Krupp tires. 
Many master mechanics put Krupp’ s tires on their passer ger 
engines and American tires on their freight and switching 


engines. Tires will wear faster in switching than in freight 
service, and faster in freight service than in passemger ser- 


vice. Nc fair comparison can therefore be made between 
Krupp and American tires, Krupp’s tires placed where 
there is the least wear, and American tires where 
there is the most. I wrote lately to the three American 
tire manufacturers asking for any certificates giving 
the comparative wear of Krupp’s and of their own 
make of tires. One firm replied that they had no such 
statistics, though they had tried to get them. Another man- 
ufacturer gave no answer. From another I received a letter 
which I willread. Thisis no place to peddle wares, and, 
therefore, I will only speak of American tires, without speci- 
fying the make. The following is a letter from Mr. Hewitt, 
of the Missouri Pacific to the Baldwin Locomotive Works: 

“The accompahying tracing shows the condition of the 








flanges of front and a =~ iving tires of Consolidation En. 
gine No. 826, originally N: 126, We think these flanges 
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are good, considering the kind of engine and the 60,388 | 
miles run. The left forward flange is worn more than the 
others, which is accounted for by the centre-pin for truck 
being a little out of centre on the engine. The other Con- 
solidation engines have flanges in better condition, as there 
is less difference between the right and left side.” f 

The blue print shows the original condition of the tire 
and the wear after running 60,388 miles. This is \ in., 
making more than 15,000 miles to ,,in. wear. Some of 
these engines had Krupp and some American tires. 

In answer to further questions I received the following 
letter : 

‘‘Some time ago the Baldwin Locomotive Works built 
some engines for the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway, 
on which the railway company paid $100 extra per engine to 
have Krupp’s tires; but they reported in January that our 
tires on the same engines were doing nearly as well. About 


“ 


~- 
oe eee” 


- 


A 
} 





three years ago the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific put a set of 
our tires on one engine, and a set of Krupp’s on another of 
the same class, and ran them in the same service, and at last 
reports, if there was any difference in the wear of the tires, it 
was in favor of ours. ’ 

‘* Up to the early part of this year our tires made 16,350 
miles to 353; wear on Cooke consolidation engines weigh- 


ing 107, Ibs. ; : 
The master of machinery, Central Pacific Railroad, re- 
plies : 


‘‘T have used the American tire ever since it was first 
manufactured, and I consider it far superior to the Krupp’s 
or any other imported tire.” The general average of all 
American tires on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific from 
Jan. 1, 1880, to Jan. 1, 1882, was 9,704 miles to ,',-in. wear; 
and of all Krupp’s tires for the same time 7,516 miles.” 

Mr. Grices (Providence & Worcester) then read the fol- 
lowing statement, showing the wear of driving tires in 
freight service, no driver brakes being used. All engines are 
precisely similar ; cylinders, 18 x 26; total weight, 82,000 
Sa original thickness of tires, 3 in. 





Name of engine......... ... ae Leete Bacon Kelton 
Make Of tireS..........cc-ceeceee Standsrd Krupp Krup 
Present thickness.......... ry 15giv. Lin. 113-16 in 
Total number of milesrun....... 243,007 168,772 181,105 
Number of times turned........ 6 5 3 
Average mileage each turning... 40,501 33,754 60,368 
Average thickness taken off each 

SEE wk xa dui wscccvecndne 22in, .300in. .396in 
Greatest mileage between turn- 

ae rrr 56,702 51,127 62,835 


Mr. J. N. LAvDER (Old Colony): As none of the engines 
had driyer brakes, the wear is in actual service in pulling 
trains. The statements that I read at our last meeting, from 
a certain road, which I won’t name, were entirely different 
from the results that Mr. Griggs getson his road. I am very 
glad to hear that the American tire makes so good a showing, 
because [ am thoroughly American in = feelings. I do not 
want to use a foreign tire, unless we are forced to do it for 
economic reasons. I am very glad that these statements 
show that the American tire has given the most wear to a 
certain amount of reduction in thickness, I have been ex- 
amining the blue print taken from the tires on the Consolida- 
tion engines, and they show a remarkable wear of over 15,- 
000 miles per jy in. The service on a Consolidation engine is 
very much lighter, however, than on an eight-wheeler. I can 
get no such results from any tireson my road. On a Con- 
solidation engine weighing upward of 100,000 Ibs., the 
enormous distributed weight prevents the engine from slip- 
ping as much asan ordinary eight-wheel engine would, with 
perhaps, a deal more weight on each driver, but a large 
proportion of weight carried on ths truck. I believe that in 
freight service we should utilize all that weight now on the 
truck for traction. 

This matter has an important bearing on the question of 
car wheels, as we are all using steel-tired car wheels, and it 
is very important to know whether we are getting the best 
tires. 

I have been much interested in the question of grinding 
chilled wheels, which has had little attention, especially in New 
England, and well deserves investigation. Every road has 
more or less slid wheels, which seem unavoidable. If we re- 
duce our leverage so that the wheels will not slide, we can- 
not make the stops, and when we have to make emergency 
stops with slippery rails the wheels will slide. If a com- 
paratively new wheel, which has a flat place of 11/ in. diam- 
eter, can be ground and made serviceable for a small sum, we 
all ought to ae grinding machines. 

Mr. CoLeman : If a wheel is { in. out of round, when it 

turns once it will raise the car 14 in. and let it down again. 
The second time it turns it raises the car 14 in. and lets it 
down again, and so on, and when the wheel has turned four 
times the car has been raised 1 in. That car is lifted 12 ft. 
per mile, and in going 50 miles that car been raised 
enough quarters of an inch to amount to 600 feet. It takes a 
great deal of power to raise a 24-ton car 600 ft. high, and 
the power comes from burning coal in the engine. This is 
not a matter of the technical schools, a matter of slate amd 
a. but a solid fact. I am not a mere figurer, and I didn’t 
earn my engineering in college, and I trust never to speak of 
a subject purely from the figuring standpoint. You have 
seen a pile driver at work, and it takes coal to raise the 
weight, and when you raise this weight on a railroad track it 
takes coal] in the engine in addition to the coal that is expend- 
ed for traction. 

Mr. Corliss, who is now building chilled-iron safes, tells 
me that in his judgment to make wheels round, turning is a 
much cheaper ap than grinding. Very powerful tools 
must, however, be used. 

Mr. Waitt (Boston & Maine): Mr. Coleman has forgot- 
ten that when the car is lifted, it falls the same distance 
the next moment, and that this fall gives an acceleration 
to the equal to the amount that it is retarded in raising 
it, and — aslight amount of loss by friction, matters 
are thus equalized. Z 

Mr. CoLEMAN : That question has been raised, but I don’t 
quite see it myself, and I should want to figure that over a 
little closer before I said yea or nay. The shing about of 
the 24 tons weight is certainly a very serious disadvantage, 
to say nothing of its mechanical effect in burning coal. 

Mr. F. D. Apams: Is the machine used for grinding wheels 
= the pane ty Poe 4 same gy as that yay Nog the 

vania ? re is a great discrepancy in the cost. 
The Central Pacific make the average cost $1.48 a wheel, 
aapinet 50 cents a wheel on the Pennsylvania. 

r. ALLISON : The cost of labor is very much higher in 
California than at Altoona. A royalty of 50 cents must be 
deducted from the $1.48. This royalty was a special agree- 
ment and does not apply now to the use of any similar ma- 





chine. Deducting royalty the cost is 98 cents during the 
three years ending with 1882, when prices were high. The 
wamlees ave aoatity deailon to tee Sas machine used by the 


Pennsylvania. The letter from the Pennsylvania read this 
evening states that the machine which they are now building 
is an improvement on that first machine, and it may possibly 
do the same amount of work in less time. Probably the 
ow part of the difference is due to the smaller cost of 
abor and emery wheels in the East. The Central Pacific re- 
port gave the cost of new car wheels out there as $14, and 
they allow $7 for the wheel when finally scrapped. At that 
time prices for chilled wheels were very high out there, and 
this first stimulated them to utilize their old wheels. The 
Central Pacific use the air brake on many of their freight 
cars, and as the grades are exceptionally long and _ heavy, it 
is impossible to avoid sliding a great many wheels. There 
are several grinding machines in use in the East. 

Mr. LITTLE : As nearly all cast-iron wheels are out of bal- 
ance, will grinding prevent a tendency to give an unpleasant 
motion to tne car, just asa long shaft will thump when a 
pulley is not perfectly balanced? A car was complained of 
as riding badly, having an up and down motion, very un- 
serge for passengers. It was attributed to the springs, 

ut there was nothing amiss in the springs or truck, and 
finally I suggested to the Master Car-Builder that the wheels 
might be out of balance. To satisfy us, he took the wheels 
from under the car and put them on a centre, and gave them 
arevolving motion, po | the result showed that the wheels 
were out of balance. The wheels must be counterbalanced 
as well as round to avoid the trouble Mr. Coleman speaks 
of. 

The PRESIDENT : The wheels being out of balance would 
not give an up and down motion to the car. 

Mr. LitTLE: The wheels were put into service again after 
they were counterbalanced and gave no further trouble. 

he PRESIDENT : If the wheel was eccentric, it would give 
an up and down motion, because the axle would travel up 
and down at every revolution; but if the tread of the wheel 
was round and true with the centre, it must roll necessarily 
smooth. It might have a longitudinal motion from being out 
= balance, which might be detrimental to the good riding of 
the car. 

Mr. Apams: Mr. Coleman did not put the thing half as 
bad as it might be. Suppose the Be wl are 1¢in. out of 
round, and they are put on diagonally, then there is 14 in. 
over on the front right-hand corner. and 1 in. on the rear left- 
hand corner of the car, which would make two lifts at every 
revolution, and it would give a still more complicated and 
uncomfortable motion, because the car would be going up 
and down at either end. Some cars have that motion, and 
others are so built that a person can hardly stand in them. 
I have known wheels to be bored as much as 14 in. out of 
centre. Ifthe wheels are bored out of centre only a trifle, 
and one put on one way and the other the opposite way, on 
the axle, the car will have a very unpleasant cross corner 
motion. I am fully satisfied that the grinding of car wheels 
is a great economy to railroads. xperience will show 
which is the best machine. Cast-iron wheels will vary on 
an average from ,; in. to \ in. out of round, and occasion- 
ally more. 

Mr. Stumonvs: A grinding machine on our road averages 
about three a day. A laboring man gets $1 or $1.25 a day, 
and a pair of emery wheels costing about $33 a pair will 
grind about 25 pairs. The weight of a wheel is reduced from 
18 to 30 Ibs. by grinding, thus diminishing the strength by 
taking away metal from a vital point, the tread. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn) asked 
whether the wheels referred to in the statement of Mr. A. B. 
Pullman* were put in the centre of asix-wheel truck or on 
the outside where the brake is applied. 

Mr. LAUDER: It would not make any difference, because 
the leverage on Pullman cars is very light. 

Mr. COCHRANE : I have never seen a chilled wheel that 
would not grind through with the brakes in half the mileage 
stated by Mr. Pullman. I have found wheels 14 Ibs. out of 
balance, though almost perfectly round on tread, and it was 
impossible for any one to ride in the car under which they 
were placed. I took special pains at one time to have all the 
pedestals planed on the inside and also to have the housing 
boxes planed as close as was possible. The result was they 
jarred the passengers and had to be taken out after 24 hours’ 
run. Elasticity is required on a rough road with sharp 
curves. At my own expense, seven years ago, I had a spec- 
ial set of axles built, with a loose and a fixed wheel. They 
wore very well while they lasted, but the expense was very 
considerable. The cost of fitting it up would be about $15an 
axle for the wheel. We have chilled car wheels which: have 
been condemned under passenger cars, have since run 300,- 
000 miles under gravel trains where they have no brakes. 
The expense of grinding steel wheels is three times the cost 
of turning. 

Mr. W. R. ELuis (New York): The tendency of the discus- 
sion has been to strengthen my opinion that the steel-tired 
wheel is to be the wheel of the future. The principal atterupt 
here has been to prove that it is necessary to have round 
wheels. Now, steel-tired wheels must be round. I have not 
heard it stated that the grinding of wheels made them any 
safer. The principal reason for adopting the steel-tired 
wheel is to get safety. That alone is argument enough in favor 
of it, if there were nothing else. But I have heard it stated 
that the grinding of wheels weakened them. 

Mr. BARNES (Allen Paper Car Wheel Co.): If the Pullman 
Co. has had such good success in using ground wheels 
why don’t they use them now? For the last two years they 
have used nothing but steel-tired wheels. If they could get 
100,000 miles out of old cast-iron wheels they would use 
them. 

Mr. LAUDER : There must be some mistake in Mr. Pull- 
man’s statement that such extraordinary mileages were 
made by chilled wheels taken from the scrap heap and trued 
up by an emery wheel. Individual pairs of chilled wheels 
have occasionally made upward of 100,000 miles. But 
chilled wheels will not make such mileages as those figures 
show. A chilled wheel that makes 60,000 miles is giving an 
extraordinary run, and I cannot believe that old condemned 
wheels ate up off the scrap pile can have made double 
that mileage. 

Mr. ApAms : A round wheel will make more mileage than 
a wheel that is not round, and if chilled wheels can be made 
round for $1.50 a wheel, itis economy to grind them. Iron 
car wheels do not average through the country over 40,000 
miles, and they don’t average 20,000 miles with our passen- 
ger equipment. If they can be made to average even 50,000 
or 60,000 miles by being true, wouldn’t it be a matter of 
economy for us to get a machine that would thus increase 
the mileage? The very plain, clear and lucid statement of 
the experience on the Pennsylvania shows that the grinding 
costs 50 cents a wheel, which is saved from the scrap heap, 
and makes double the mileage. 

Mr. Curtis : We have lately obtained some ground wheels 
aR seated greater first cost than the ordinary chilled 
wheel. 

Mr, LAUDER : Wheels should be ground where they are 
first manufactured, and made perfectly round before they 
are put into serviee. This should be done by the manufac- 
turers, or by the roads before they are bored. The wheels 
should be put in and centred and ground so as to remove as 
little as possible, and then put into a chuck and bored, and 


*This statement Was civen in the report of the discussion at 








the previous meeting of the Ciub. See Railroad Gazette, page 
721, Nov. 13, 1885. ' 


that would insure a perfectly round true wheel. The right 
principle is to true the wheel before it is placed upon the 
axle. Then bore it in the centre, and it is a perfect thing to 
start with. Whether it would pay to grind the wheels after 
they had been removed for sliding, or spotting out, or the 
flanges wearing, is an entirely different question. There is 
a risk of weakening the wheel, in taking off part of the best 
working metal, and after that is done, a wheel cannot give 
very much service. 

Mr. LitTLE: Some yearsago Mr. Stevens, the Master Car- 
Builder of the Union Pacific, remarked to me that he paid 
more attention to his car truck than he did to the body. He 
took the wheel before it was bored, and put it on a roll turn- 
ing machine, with tools ground to the contour of the tread 
with a scraping edge, and trued his wheel perfectly on the 

ariphery and flange, and then bored from that. The Union 

acific cars were always noted for good riding, although their 
speed was then only about 18 miles an hour. I know of a 
recent case where a pair of 42-in. steel tired cast centre 
wheels (the cast iron and the steel being run together), were 
out under a car, and the car was reported as riding very 

adly. Both wheels were round, but were heavily out of 
balance, and the difficulty could only be stopped by chipping 
iron enough off of one of the wheels on the inside to counter 
balance. 

Mr. Curtis: I would move that it is the sense of this 
meeting that the grinding of chilled wheels by the manufac- 
turers absolutely true before they are sent to the railroads, 
would be a matter of benefit to the railroads. 

Mr. Apams: I believe that is right, but I don’t know 
whether it would be proper for us to pass such a resolution. 
We might pass fifty resolutions, but the manufacturers would 
not do it until they were obliged. 

Mr. LAUDER : They would do it if it was for their interest. 

Mr. GEORGE RICHARDS (Boston & Providence) : I recently 
visited a railroad shop where they had a grinding machine 
at work. They did not grind new wheels, nor old ones which 
were much worn, as these soft places would soon develop, 
and the grinding would be useless. It paid to grind wheels 
that were worn true, showing a good tread, or wheels that 
were slightly flatted from the brakes. It took about half an 
hour to grind a wheel, but it took about an hour to get one 
— of wheels out and to get another pair in, and to test it to 

nd whether it was worth grinding or not. Grinding would 
improve a new wheel. The manufacturer ought to make the 
wheel true, and in ordering wheels parties should specify 
whether they wanted round or square wheels. Some manu- 
facturers are already grinding the wheels if ordered. 

Mr. Lauper: Mr. Curtis’ motion could be modified thus : 
‘* That it is the sense of this Club that we should have per- 
fectly cylindrical wheels when they are put into service.” I 
would be ready to join with the rest of the roads centring 
in Boston and reject all wheels that were not round. A ring 
bored out and slipped on will show whether the wheel is roun 
or not. The makers can cast a wheel round or grind it 
round, They guarantee a certain mileage, and would not 
grind off enough to injure the chill. 

Mr. LITTLE: It would be unfair to insist on that when 
wheels are furnished at $6.75 apiece. 

Mr. Lauper: Railroads in New England don’t buy %6.75 
wheels. 

Mr. Gordon : On one of our trains last summer the aver- 
age number of cars was 17, and 75 per cent. of the wheels 
were chilled wheels. If Mr. Coleman is right as to the power 
required we have some mighty good engines on the road. 
Some two years ago I bored ous the ring mentioned by Mr. 
Lauder. We test every wheel by this ring, and we bore all 
the chills in our shop. Since then no wheel has been -}; in. 
out of round. Ifthe chills are kept in good shape, all wheels 
would be practically round. It would possibly be economy 
to grind a wheel flattened 114 in. diameter. 

Mr. RicHarps: Every effort should be made to have the 
chilled wheels round, either in casting or in grinding. It 
will probably be a good many years before the chilled wheel 
can be said to bea thing of the past. It has been produced 
in this country for about 56 years, and it is an American 
institution. The steel tired Wheels have been in constant 
service for a little over 30 years. The chilled wheel, of 
course, is a great deal cheaper than the steel wheel or the 
steel tired wheel. On the other side of the water the roads 
are using almost exclusively steel tired wheels, except where 
the old wheels of the same form and nature were equipped 
with wrought iron tires, which were made before the discov- 
ery of cheap steel. The greatest road in this country is 
using almost exclusively cast iron chilled wheels; while on 
the other side, the London & Northwestern, termed by 
some the greatest road in the world, whose locomotives run a 
distance of 53,000,000 miles a year, or round the world every 
four hours, is entirely equipped with steel tired wheels. It 
will be a long time before the railroads in this country fit all 
their passenger coaches, even, with steel tired wheels. The 
millions ot dollars which it would cost to make the change 
forbids it. Steel tired wheels, all things considered, are 
doubtless the best, as they are round to begin with, and can 
be kept round, 

The meeting was then adjourned. 








Sontribution s 


The First Through Cantilever Bridge—Correction. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Oct. 30, where you give the description of 
the cantilever bridge over the St. John River, you state that 
this is the first through cantilever bridge ever erected. This is 
amistake. The first cantilever bridge with independent middle 
span was designed by me in 1879. It was executed at the 
Crumlin Works in 1880, and was the first cantilever bridge 
proper ever erected, and it is also a through bridge. It has 
a span of 328 ft., is 440 ft. long over all, and the outside or 
anchorage spans are made short, so as to fit the bridge with 
the minimum of iron. This bridge is a roadway bridge over 
the Magdalena River, in the United States of Colombia. 
where there is at present also the first example of a canti- 
lever arch bridge for a railroad, with five hinges, 360 ft. 
span, as patented in the United States in 1873, in process of 
being erected. Cuas. B. BENDER. 








A Substantial Corporation. 


The annual report of the Boston & Providence Co. for the 
year ending Sept. 30 last—the 54th year of its corporate ex- 
istence and the 50th of the operation of the road—says his- 
torically : 

The Boston & Providence Railroad Co. was chartered June 
22, 1831, and the road was opened for travel between the two 
cities from which it takes its name in August, 1835. Under 
many vicissitudes it has continued to do a fair business in the 
interests of the public and its constantly changing body of 
stockholders, and has naturally been the means, in par, of 
increasing the value of all real property in the vicinity of 
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its track, and of promoting the prosperity of towns and 
cities. 

The average annual dividends paid for 50 years have been 
$7.41 per share. For the last 10 years the annual dividends 
have averaged $7.45. 

The market price of the stock to-day, about $180, gives no 
greater income to the holder than when with the same rate 
of dividend it sold at $130 or less, Prices paid for the shares 
of many of the older railroads in New England are not based 
upon any sudden increase in business, but on the change in 
the value of money, and these shares are bought, or are 
supposed to be bought, with a full knowledge of the untold 
risks of competition, and of the unforeseen casualties to 
which every railroad is liable. 

Double and treble tracks, stations but half a mile apart 
(dépéts as they were called), engines weighing 40 and 50 
tons, cars carrying from 60 to 70 passengers, sleeping cars, 
steel rails of great weight, the telegraph, the air-brake, and 
electric signals were not thought of in 1835. Higher speed, 
many more trains, and lower fares were predic by a few 
sagacious persons, but they were regarded as dreamers. The 
results of to-day far surpass their most pleasing reveries and 
sanguine forecast. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Frigid Outlook. 


There is a dry humor in the dispatch from Montreal 
stating that no passenger trains will as yet be run on the 
Canadian Pacific, facetiously observes the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and then proceeds to ** poke fun” at the road. 
The directors, the dispatch says, ‘‘ are anxious to watch the 
action of the glaciers and snowslides for a few months.” This 
is a very good idea. When Lord Milton made his survey for 
the road, he reported that there were spots in the valley 
where the snow lay 40 feet deep and the topmost branches 
of tall trees peeped through it like little huckleberry bushes. 
A railroad train running through a valley by the side of a 
mountain range in such a country might get buried pretty 
deep by a snowslide. It would lie buried till the summer 
came. The passengers’ bodies would probably be found in a 
fine state of presei vation, owing to the cold. Whether this 
would console their relatives may be aquestion. We had not 
heard of glaciers in the Saskatchewan Valley. But if there 
are, the Canadian Pacific directors are quite right in watch- 
ing them carefully. They will bear a good deal of ane 
When a glacier starts on its travels, it carries villages, rail- 
roads, and everything else before it. 

** It is evident that the Canadian Pacitic is not going to bea 
formidable rival to the more southerly lines, at least for some 
time to come. Snow, ice and frost are impediments which it 
is difficult to overcome. A moderate quantity of snow may 
be shoveled away; a2 certain amount of ice maybe thawed 
out; a certain degree of cold may be endured, but when it 
comes to mountains of snow, to glaciers of ice, to a steady 
temperature of 40° below zero for days together, the energies 
of man are paralyzed by the mere contemplation of such in- 
superable obstacles. Who is going to run the risk of traveling 
in a region where a train may be detained for weeks without 
food or fuel‘ Who is going to ship goods by trains which 
may be buried under the snow for months / 

‘* If the Canadian Pacific is ever opened to traffic there is one 
line of business for which it is especially adapted. That is the 
refrigerator service. Trains of cars laden with beef or butter 
or milk, or other commodities which require cold to keep them 
fresh, can travel from end to end of the line, and their con- 
tents will be kept in perfect condition without any of the tire- 
some precautions which the refrigerator service requires on 
more southerly lines. Thisis the manifest destiny of our 
northern neighbor: the carriage of passengers and ordinary 
geods she must leave to others.” 


Suing a Railroad Company for Libel. 
A dispatch from Waco, Tex., Nov. 19, says: *‘ The case of 
tichmond against the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. is on 
trial in the District Court. This is a novel action for libel, 
with a claim of $20,000 damages, based on the grounds that 
the plaintiff was dismissed from the employ of the railroad 
and his name placed upon the black list of the company, the 
effect of which acts asa bar to his obtaining employment 
either in the United States or Canada as arailroader. The 
dismissal was for alleged negligence and carelessness, which 
plaintiff denies. The defendants, on demurrer, plead justifi- 
cation and ask for judgment, The question of responsibility 
for the appearance of the plaintiff’s name on the black list is 
one of proof, to show whether it was the result of individual 
or corporate action. The case is attracting attention.” 


Attempted Fraud. 


A few days ago Mr. A. Kimball, Vice-President of the 
Rock Island road, was called upon by a young fellow who 
presented a letter from A. Watson, General Superintendent 
of the Detroit. Mackinaw & Marquette road, requesting a 
pass for G. H. Lyon, an employé of the latter road, from 
Chicago to Omaha and return. The letter was written on the 
— letter-head of the company and properly stamped. 
‘he fellow was told Mr. Kimball was out, and was asked to 
call the next day. The letter wasat once sent to Mr. Watson 
at Marquette, who returned it by mail yesterday. He said 
that the letter was forged and the young fellow a fraud; 
that the letter-head, stamp and writing were all forged. He 
added that he was in receipt of a telegram from George O. 
Clinton, of the St. Paul road, asking the same question, only 
the name was changed to G. H. Paterson, also a fraud.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Nov. 19. 


It Jarred Out Her Hair-pins. 


The wife of an engineer on the West Shore road rode with 
her husband from Newburgh to Kingston, the other day. 
For that distance the train runs with great speed, at inter- 
vals fully a mile a minute. When she reached that city and 
dismounted from the engine, her friends who were to meet 
her, in a chorus inquired : ‘* Well, how did you enjoy it?” 
“Oh!” said she, ‘tit was splendid, real exciting, but I 
haven’t a hair-pin in my hair.” The jar of the engine had 
shaken all the hair-pins out, so that her hair hung upon her 
shoulders.—Purt Jervis Gazette 


Hastening to His Death. 


A large, portly man, about 70 years of age, boarded the 
[llinois Central south bound train Saturday night at Six- 
teenth street, Chicago, very much excited and almost out of 
breath. The man’s face was ghastly pale and immediately 
became a deep dark red. His head fell to one side and his 
form seemed to collapse and shrink. Trainmen and n- 
gers sprang to his relief but the man was dead. e was 
taken off the train at Twenty-second street and carried into 
the station. Mrs. Logan, of Hyde Park, was waiting at the 
Station, and at once recognized the dead man as A. C. Boyd, 
of Worcester, Mass. The man’s mysterious death bas been 
partly explained by persons who saw him running to catch 
the trein. He was late and ran across the lake front as he 
saw the train slacking up at the station. Being a stranger, 
he did not know of the existence of the wire fence along the 
track and he did not see itin the dark. He ran full against 
the wires and was thrown bac to the ground by the 
recoil. He, however, picked self up and got on the ate 
with the result above stated. He weighed nearly 200 pounds’ 


and the exertion of running, together with the shock of this 
fall, probably brought on heart disease or apoplexy. Mr. 
Boyd. leaves a wife and three married daughters in Worcester. 


A Funny Accident. 

Collisions are usuall nen but amusing, but Receiver 
Callery, of the Pitts “2 & Western, struck one of the 
funny kind not long ago. He was traveling over his own road 
with a private party, and when the crash came he was leaning 
over a chest, getting some eatables and drinkables. He 
made a headlong dive into its depths and the cover slammed 
down on to him, aero y | him firmly. Mrs. Callery made 
an aériel but undignified flight through a window, and struck 
on the ground outside with nothing more serious than a few 
shght cuts and bruises, and a Mrs. Robinson, traveling with 
the party, was jammed under a berth so tightly that she 
could not get out without assistance. Nobody was hurt, so 
when the momentary fright was over, they all enjoyed a 
good laugh.—The Railway Magazine. 


Terrible Consequences of an Accident. 

The locomotive running a train on a sbort branch line in 
Texas recently exploded its boiler—apparently a harmless 
little puff, for we do not find that any one was hurt. The 
consequences, however, were heart-rending, for the local 
paper says that ‘‘ the engineer, fireman and conductor were 
compelled to walk back over four miles to town, and arrived 
in a thoroughly fatigued condition.” What became of the 

sengers we are not informed; they must have been left to 
th’.ir fate in the presumably desolate spot ‘‘ over four miles 
fr»m town”—or perhaps there were no passengers. 


A New Dodge. 

“Just tothink of it,” he growled, with disgust written 
on every line of his face. ‘I was es out of St. Louis 
the other day, and, the car being crowded, I gave half my 
seat to a demure little widow.” 

‘* How do you know she was a widow ¢" 

‘*She told me so. She said she was awfully afraid of be- 
ing robbed, and knowing by my face that I was an honest 
man, she wanted me to take charge of her portemonnaie 
until we reached Chicago.” 

** And you did?” 

‘“‘AmT not a fool? Yes, I did, and as she passed it over 
sweetly said : - 

“** There’s exactly $90 in it.’ : 

** We rode to Chicago without leaving our seats, As we 
ran in the city I handed her the purse. She opened it and 
counted the money. 

** * Why, there isn’t but $50 here !’ she said, as she looked 
up at me. 

‘** But [haven’t taken any.” 

‘** Well, I am $40 short, as you see. Perhaps you can ex- 
plain it to the police.’ ” 

** And what did you do ?” 

‘*T gave her the $40, of course, Please kick me a few 
hundred times.”—New York Star 








TECHNICAL. 





A New Street Car Heater. 


Superintendent Holmes, of the Cable Car Co., has at last 
found an appliance which, he believes, will answer the pur- 
— of heating street cars during the winter months, and he 

as had one attached to a car and will make a practical test 
of it at the first opportunity. The contrivance consists of a 
brass cylinder, 4 in. in diameter by 214 ft. long, inside of 
which is a piston that 1s drawn into the cylinder b y a spring, 
whose tension may be tightened or diminished by a small 
thumb-screw at the end. The cylinder will be filled with 
gasoline, having a capacity for two gallons, enough to last 
going 16 hours full blast. The gasoline is forced by the 
piston into a small copper tube connecting with the heater. 
At the end of the tube is a generator by which the gasoline 
is converted into gas, which being lighted produces a very 
hot flame. The heater is of cast-iron, and is divided into 
small compartments by partitions of fire-brick, thus allowing 
the flame to have full play over considerable surface, which 
becomes very hot and radiates the heat, which, rising through 
a register, warms the car. The whole apparatus is under 
the car, and the only thing which is visible from the inside 
is the register, which is placed as near the centre of the car 
as possible. The heat, Mr. Holmes says, can be regulated by 
means of the thumb-screw. The chief value of the contriv 
ance lies in the fact that it does not interfere with the ven- 
tilation of a car. 

Mr. Lake, Superintendent of the West Division Co., says 
he also has an arrangement for heating cars for which he 
has much hope. The North Chicago Co. and the new Adams 
Street Co. both claim that car-heating is impracticable, and 
have not done anything in that direction.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 


The Buck-Thorn Barbed Wire Fence. 


The second annual report (1885), page 45, of the Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Wisconsin notices 
the ‘‘ Buck-Thorn” solid steel barbed fence as follows : 

‘* After trying many kinds of fence wire, we have found 
the Buck-Thorn, made by the Buck-Thorn Fence Co., 
Trenton, N. J., to be the nearest perfection, if not perfect, of 
all. It isa flattened band of steel a little thicker in the middle 
than at the edge, with saw teeth about ‘/ in. long, set 1 in. 
apart on the edge of the steel band. As the wire is 
twisted, these saw teeth present themselves apparently on 
both edges of the wire though really on one only. The points 
of advantage, we have noticed, after three years trial, are : 

‘* 1. Great strength, being the strongest wire we have tried. 

‘*2. It is easily seen by stock, as it is a broad band of steel. 

‘3. Being a broad flat band, with saw-like teeth on one 
edge, it holds the coating of zinc when galvanized without 
cracking, and the galvanized wire seems very strong, while 
ordinary galvanized wire is often weak and easily broken. 

‘4. It is a good sheep wire, since from their shape the 
barbs will not pull out wool from sheep crowding against it. 
The barbs are severe enough without Cater so dangerous as 
those of the ordinary wire, 

‘*5. With neat posts a very attractive fence can be made 
of this-wire.” 


Manufacture of Iron Sleepers in England. 


The London Iron Trade Exchange says: ‘ Theiron and 
steel age of railway sleepers seems to be dawning, but a long 
eriod will probably elapse before wood is entirely supersed 

y iron and steel. The Continental works have already 
made the manufacture of metallic sleepers a special branch 
of industry, but though our manufacturers are unable to 
supply the railways in protected countries, we have no doubt 
that in open markets they will command a large share of the 
trade. The Anderston Foundry Co., of Glasgow, has a large 
contract in hand for cast-iron sleepers for the Indian rail- 
ways. The quantity is said to be 10,000 tons, the deliver. 
extending over a considerable period. The Patent Nut 
Bolt Co. is executing a large contract for the Bombay & 
Baroda Co., and other firms have work in hand for various 





lines. It is almost certain that the production of metallic 
sleepers will become one of the most important departments 


of the iron and steel trades, and the leading firms in different 
districts are pi ing to meet thedemand. The Tredegar 
Co., whose works are in Monmouthshire, is in a ition to 
complete from 400 to 500 tons of sleepers weekly. The 
Darlington Steel & Iron Co. has for some time rolled n- 
ended steel sleepers, and is now putting down plant which 
will — it to turn out 350 tons of close-ended steel sleepers 
weekly.” 


Condition of the Boston & Albany Track. 


The following is Mr. P. H. Dudley’s report to the President 
of the Boston & Albany Co., of his annual inspection of that 
road with his dynagraph car, made about the beginning of 
October: 

‘* The recent sixth annual inspection of your tracks I have 
made with my car shows that the surfacing of the rails, the 

uge and line have reached a degree of perfection not 

eemed yp pee two years since. 

‘In 1882 I set my apparatus to eject paint where the de- 
flections of the rails and joints, in a length of 11 ft. 
equaled or exceeded jf; in. under the er of my car; this 
amount has been reduced per year until 1 have just marked 
the entire main line and branches at ,*; in., and at this high 
standard some miles did not receive any spots, and many 
others only two to ten. A few miles of the 72-lb. rail were 
since tried at 14 in. and only received 12 to 15 spots per 
mile. 

** The deflections of the joints have been lessened over 
in., and the average sum of the undulations per rail per mile 
more than 44 in. These figures do not, at first thought, con- 
vey their full import as to the saving and benefit due to so 
much improvement in the track. They mean: 

‘* 1. Greater safety in doing the business. 

‘*2. Increasing the life of the rails by decreasing the un- 
equal wear at the receiving ends. 

‘*3. Saving in the wear of the equipment. 

‘*4, Decreasing the operating expenses. 

‘*The improvement in surfacing has materially checked 
the usual rapid wear of the receiving ends of the rails under 
heavy freight traffic, and they now wear more uniform per 
rail Lagi so that the effects of another year’s service do 
not show on the diagrams, except on a few miles of the oldest 
steel. This is by no means the ordinary result. 

‘*The high standard of your track now reflects the wis- 
dom and skill exercised in the care for the past few years.” 


Movement of Trains in a Fog. 
The New Hampshire Railroad Commissioners, who investigat- 
ed the fatal accident on the North Division of the Boston & 
Lowell line at Andover, Sunday morning, Oct. 18, finds that, 
while Emerson, the freight engineer, must be held responsi- 
ble, still the very fact that he left no specific instructions or 
intimation as to his intention might well have justified the 
passenger train in waiting at West Andover, notwithstand- 
ing its right, underthe rule, to proceed, considering the in- 
tense fog and darkness that prevailed, rendering signals of 
little value beyond two or three cars’ length. The ruleis ex- 
plicit and paramount: ‘‘In movement of trains where 
trouble exists, always take a safe course.” In moving trains 
in a dense fog, at night or morning, the greatest precaution is 
the highest safety, and those in charge of trains in any 
emergency cannot too closely observe the rules. When mis- 
takes are made they should be on the side of safety. If a 
rule applicable to such common emergency as trains break- 
ing apart should provide that the detached portion, as well 
as main portion, shall be set off upon the nearest siding until 
all trains having the right of road shall pass, no collision 
could occur from any misunderstanding. If it is necessary 
to bring parts of a broken train together on the lines of a 
superior train, then a holding order, when it is impracticable 
to obtain orders from a train dispatcher’s office, should be 
committed to writing and signed by the respective parties to 
it. Had this been done in the present case, the collision would 
certainly have been avoided. A recommendation to this 
effect is made tothe managements of all single track roads 
in the state. It is also recommended that superintendents 
ascertain, by some adequate test or examination, that their 
subordinates understand the rules, and understand them 
alike. 
Steel Boilers. 

Mr. F. W. Webb, the Chief Mechanical Engineer of the Lon- 
don & Northwestern Railway, stated at the last meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain that he bad 
made at Crewe about 3,000 boilers of Bessemer steel, 
working at pressures of 120 lbs. to 190 lbs., and 
over 2,400 of them were for locomotives. He had 
also put to work a few boilers of Siemens-Martin steel, 
without any failure in either case. His experience was that 
well-made mild Bessemer steel could be quite as much de- 
pended upon as the Siemens-Martin. He preferred the latter 
when a hard metal was required, because the hardness was 
combined with a greater amount of elasticity. There had 
not been more than one broken tire during the past year, on 
a mileage equal to a journey round the world every 4 hours 
and 10 minutes, to 114 miles for every second, or 90 miles 
for every minute. 


Test for Adulteration of Manilla Ropes. 


Messrs. Frost Bros., an English firm of rope manufac- 
turers, have introduced the following simple test to detect 
the adulteration of Sisal fibre in Manilla rope. A strand is 
taken from each of three pieces of rope made respectively 
from Manilla, Sisal fibre, and a mixture of the two. The 
pieces having been untwisted and rolled loosely into balls, 
were burnt on a fire shovel. The Manilla hemp produced an 
ash having ‘‘a dull grayish black appearance,” the Sisal fibre 
a‘ whitish-gra ash,” and the combined materials ‘‘ a griz- 
aly white and black ash, reminding one of nothing so much 
as a man’s beard when turning from black to gray.” This 
simple test should prove of the greatest value, considering 
how difficult, if not impossible, it is even for experts to de- 
tect Sisal fibre adulteration by ordinary means, and the great 
inferiority in strength and endurance of that material. 

Sisal is produced in great quantities on the peninsula of 
Yucatan, and closely resembles Manilla fibre in appearance, 
but is from a different plant, and is not only 50 per cent. 
weaker than Manilla, but has only two-thirds of its durability. 


Liquid Fuel in California. 
Experiments are being made by the Central Pacific Railroad 
Co. with petroleum as fuel on some of their steamboats. On 
the freight steamer ‘‘ Thoroughfare,” plying between Oak- 
land and San Francisco, the saving in cost of fuel is 44 per 
cent., amounting to $1,400 per month. Four firemen are 
dispensed with, effecting a further saving of $240 per month. 
On the “ Solano,” the biggest ferry-boat in the world, the 
saving is only 17 per cent. The oil costs $1.70 per 40-gallon 
barrel or about 4 cents per gallon. Coal costs $7 per ton, 
and is estimated to be equal to 100 gallons of oil costin 
$4.25. Other ferryboats at San Francisco are being alte 
to burn oil. ; a . 

The amount of petroleum obtained from California has 
steadily been increasing for the past five years. In 1879, 
19,858 barrels were produced, and in 1884 more than 100,- 
000 barrels, thus —— the yield in the space of five 


ears. ifornia now third among the petroleum 
Zroducing states : New York is second, oa West \ Virginia 
‘ourth. F 

















“Pu te KE very Friday. 
EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful. to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Jontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published, 


Advertisements. — We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
ete., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


THE ERIE REPORT. 


The report of the directors of the New York, Lake 
Evie & Western Railroad for the fiscal year ending 
with September last is a straightforward document, 
setting forth clearly the chief facts in the history of 
the company for the year. It is issued in advance of 
the repoits of the First Vice-President and the Comp- 
troller, which will contain the detailed statistics for 
the year, and we must wait for these to make any 
sufficient analysis of the year’s business. 

The general financial result i is shown by the follow- 
ing statement of the surplusor deficit, after paying all 
and rentals, in successive years since the re- 
er : 


interest 






1878 . Surplus. Leer 1882 Surplus, $1,166,662 
1879 ; 91,971 | 1883... 2 

1880... .. 7 790! 3h ee .. Defic it, 233 
L881 ne 1,887,418 | 1285 Ri; 76044 


In 1884 $1,007,922 of accruing interest was left un- 
paid, and in 1885 twice as much, and these amounts 
are nearly $1,000,000 more than the deficits of the two 
years. 

The amount of the freight traftic on the Erie proper 
excluding the leased New York, Pennsylvania & Qhio 
road) has been, in ton-miles: 
Year to Sept, 30 Coal. 
SNES Ce . 705,276,525 

676,180,027 


Total 
1.687 546,688 


Other freight. 
982.270.1638 





ere ree 1,118, 766.492 1,794,946,519 
ISS3 2.2.2.6... + ee 640,491, 106 “4 1,979,448,428 
eee a 07 31 1,954 389,710 
1881... . oF 1,409,861, ein 1,984,304,855 
1880 ike. duke com eeae 4: 2, bons ‘839 i, ‘os: 782,256 1.721,112,095 
187  BOO.4RE.S5L 1.062.785,866 1,569,222.417 
187 4 ace ‘ 267 9344,580 = 957 ‘419 138 1.2" 24,763,718 


Thus the coal traffic was larger this year than ever 
before, and 4 per cent. more than last year. There 
has been an increase every year except from 1879 to 
1880, and the increase since 1879 has been 40 per cent. 
On the other hand. the general freight, in spite of ex- 
traordinarily low rates, was smaller this year than in 
any other since 1878, 12 percent. less than last year, 
30 per cent, less than in 1881, when it was largest. 
The total freight movement was the smallest since 
i879, was 6 per cent. less than last year, and 15 per cent. 
less than in 1883, when it was slightly less than in 
i881, when it was largest. 

The decrease in freight other than coal was due 
partly to the dullness of business in the country, and 
partly to the increased competition of new railroads. 
It is a very serious change when a road like this in 
spite of a great reduction in rates carries 27 per cent. 
less merchandise than in 1882 or 1883. 

The report does not give the passenger mileage. 
There was an increase of 93 per cent. in the number of 
passenger journeys, and a decrease of 16 per cent. in 
passenger earnings. As the passenger equipment is 
reported to have been ‘‘ taxed to its fullest extent the 
past season,” and asthe extremely low rates must have 
stimulated traffic, there should have been some in- 
crease in passenger mileage this year. Moreover, the 
report says that the volume of passenger traffic was 24 
per cent. more than 1878, which would make it 174 
millions of passenger miles. Now in previous years 
the passenger traffic has been, in millions of passenger 


miles: 

1878. 1879. 1880. IS81. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
1403 149.1 1805 2005 225.1 200.4 169.6 
so that the traffic this year appears to have been less 


than in any of the four from 1880 to 1883, 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The transportation earnings of the Erie proper from | expenditures for 


different sources have been: 





Year to Other 
Sept 30 Coal. freizht. Passengers. Total. 
1885..... .. $4,154,079 $6,915,182 $3,106,708 $15.490.456 
1884....... 4,554,743 8.469.519 3,698,891 17.618,976 
1883....... 4,855,933 10,706,208 4.134.971 20,508 472 
3882 .... 4.959,373 9,702,755 4,284,510 19,975.77 
1881 ... 4,853,427 11,126,149 4,041.267 20.7 15 5,605 
1880... . 3,191,617 11,199,498 3,682,951 18,693,109 
1879.. 3,184,211 9.049.270 3,118,944 19,942,025 
1878 . 2,106,479 9,808,011 3,070,121 15,644,978 
The amounts for coal and other freights this year 
are not given in the report, and we have calculated 


them by multiplying the average receipt per tdn per 
mile by the ton-miles, which are given. 
Compared with last year, there is a decrease of 9 per 


cent. in coal earnings, in spite of the increase of 4 per 
cent. in coal traffic: a decrease of 18} per cent. in other 


, while the decrease in traffic was but 
12 per cent.; a decrease of 16 per cent. in passenger 
earnings, and a decrease of 12 per cent. in total earn- 
ings. The coal earnings were 14} per cent. less than in 
1881, though the coal traffic was 28 per cent. greater. 
The other freight earnings were much less thanin any 
other year since the reorganization, 37 per cent. less than 
in 1880, when they were largest, and even 36 per cent. 
less than in 1881, when there had been 234 
We have seen that the general freight 
since 1881, so that 
great as 


freight earnings 


months of 
railroad war. 
traffic 
the decrease in average rates has not been as 


has decreased 30 per cent 


might be supposed. 
The average freight rates per ton per mile have been 
in cents : 





1880. 188]. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 

Coal ; 6 0.738 0.849 0.808 0.758 0.674 0.589 
Other freight... 0.847 0.869 0.790 0.722 0.800 0.746 0.704 
All freight...... 0.780 0836 90.805 0.749 0.786 0719 0.656 
The decrease in the average coal rate is 124 per 
cent. since last year, 22 per cent. since 1883, 27 per 


cent. since 1882, and 30 per cent. since 1881. This is 
probably not wholly due to a reduction in the tariff 
rates, but partly and perhaps largely to the carrying 
of a large proportion long distances, especially to the 
West. Tn 1881 and 1882 the 
than for merchandise, 

The rates on other freights this year were but 54 per 
cent. less than last year--much less than was to have 
been expected. It may have been because the mer- 
chandise and local freight was a larger proportion of 
the whole, and the grain, a smaller one, but the 
records of the grain receipts at New York do not indi- 
but the contrary, this road having brought 
grain than last year, while there 
in its total freight traffic. The 
rates of 1884 would have increased the general freight 
earnings but $412,554; but they would have increased 
the coal earnings nearly $600,000. This would have 
left the net earnings $364,000 less than the full fixed 
charges, which is $228,000 less than the decrease in 
passenger earnings. Thus, while the rates of 1884 
might have enabled the company to barely squeeze 
through (the heroic reduction in expenses continu- 
ing), something more than that will be required to 
enable the company to pay the proposed increase (after 
the current year) in fixed charges. That is, the road 
needs more traffic as well as betterrates, Better rates 
it is almost sure to have, for a time at least, and it is 
just now having a larger traffic, and if general business 
continues to improve doubtless will have a further 
growth. But a great growth will be necessary to 
make it equal to that of the three years previous to 
1884, and as there are now four railroads instead of 
two between New York and Buffalo to share whatever 
increase of traffic there may be, we can hardly expect 
any one of them to make as great gains per year 
the Erie made before 1881. 

We have seen that the earnings of this railroad fell 
off more than $2,000,000 last year. Even more re- 
markable than this was the decrease in working 
expenses, which have been since the reorganization : 


Year to Sept. 30. Year to ees 30. 
1878.. .. $10,635,874 | 1882 : a 


rates were higher for coal 


etc.. 


cate this, 
nearly a fourth more 
was a large decrease 


as 


. $13, po 094 





1879.. 11.174.699 | 1883 . 13,578,700 
1880... 11.643.925 | 1884... 12008. 338 
1881. : 13,256,223 CeCe oo iessy atone 10,663,580 

The dee rease of $1.405,758 from last year is 113 per 
eent The decrease since 1883 has been no less than 
223 per cent., amounting to $3,084,880. This left the 
Fie sein net earnings since 1884 only $722,762. or 


one-third of ihe decrease in gross earnings, and the 
net earnings in successive years have ed : 

Year to Sept. 30 Year to Sept. : 

as 


oS aia ON es $6,887,680 

1879 .... » 4.767.324 | 1858.2... woe ee ee 7,019,872 
1880... . 7.049, 183 | 1884 .. 5.549.639 
1881... 7A50,375( 1685 ...... ...... 4,826,867 
The decrease from 1883 is 31 per cent., and from 


1881, when net earnings were largest, it is 35} per 
cent.. but there is a slight increase over 1879, when 
the gross earnings were $4,450,000 more than this year. 

No safe judgment can be formed on the condition 
and prospects of this company without an analysis of 
the working expenses, to ascertain where the great 
saving of $1,405,000 was made. These expenses are not 
given in detail in the directors’ report, except that the 
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repairs and renewals of cars are 


| stated, as follows: 





1885. 1884. Increase. P.c. 
Freight cars . $750,341 $641,683 $108,658 17.0 
Passenger cars... 184,154 170,204 13,950 8.2 


The figures given here for 1884 do not agree with 
those charged to ‘‘ maintenance of cars” in last year’s 
report, and the figures under this head have been : 





~——Freight —--- -—Passenger.-— 

Total. Per car. Total. Per car. 
1883-84... ... $707 860 $24.07 $192,297 S411 
3 Ree 844,557 28.53 299, 634 
es. SEBO eer ees 793.138 27.44 216, 492 
SE vss ace nee 797,03 34.20 259,772 633 
OL SSA 678,170 33 80 18” ‘068 445 
1878-79 .. . 639,492 36.40 145,422 367 


If the e excess s abov e for 1884 over the figures given 
for ‘‘repairs and renewals” for that year in this year’s 
report represents some other expenditures on cars, 
and we take the increase us now given—$108,658 for 
freight and $13,950 for passenger cars—we have the 
expenditures per car for maintenance this year $27.77 
for freight and 4441 for cars—which is 
much less than the average, though a little more than 
last year. The reduction of the freight traffic favored 
a reduction in car maintenance. 

The report affirms that ‘‘the track, the car equip- 
ment and the locomotive power are in better condi- 
tion than at the beginning of the year,” and there is 
reason to believe that they are in quite good condi- 
tion. 

All the figures given above are for the Erie proper, 
excluding the leased Ohio road. Nor has account been 
taken of the receipts from various sources aside from 
transportation earnings, amounting this year to $1, 
002,692. The lease of the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio resulted in a loss of $239,821 this year against a 
loss of $270,281 for 1884, and a profit of $199,540 for the 
five months of the lease in 1885. The earnings and ex- 


passenger 


penses of this road have been : 





1884-85 1883-84. Decrease. P.c. 

Gross earnings........ ..$5.064.877 $5,909,498 $844,621 14.2 
Expenses .... ri 3,683,937 4,288,740 604,803 14.1 
Net earnings.. .. $1,380,940 $1,620,758 $239,818 14.2 


Pr oportionately the decreases in gross and net earn- 
ings and expenses are all greater than on the Erie 


proper. Its coal traffic increased from 115% millions 
to 145} millions of ton-miles, or 253 per cent.—a won- 
derful gain for so bad a year, and very likely due to 


carrying anthracite through to the West in unusua 
quantities. In other freight there was a decrease from 
5881 to 5482 millions of ton-miles, or nearly 7 percent. 
The total freight traftic fell off but 14 per cent., from 
704 to 6944 millions of much less than the 
The rates on this road were higher 
(0.620 against 0.589 cent ton per mile) 
than on the Erie proper, but for other freight they 
were much lower (0.489 against 0.704 cent), and much 
lower than the coal rate. This merchandise rate is 
one of the lowest freight rates ever reported by any 
railroad, and much below the average cost on most 
roads, 


ton-miles, 
Erie’s decrease. 
coal 


for per 


The Baltimore & Ohio’ s New York Line. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has made arrange- 
ments which will give it an independent terminus in 
New York harbor, on Staten Island, about five miles 
south of the southernmost extremity of the city, which 
will be probably a considerable disadvantage for pas- 
senger traffic, but not so much for freight, which can 
be transferred in barges to any point in the harbor, as 
all the railroads, not only by those 
whose termini are on the New Jersey side of the Hud- 
son, but by the New York Central itself : and there is 
unlimited warehouse room on deep water on Staten 
Island. 

It will doubtless be of considerable advantage to the 
Baltimore & Ohio to control its terminus, so far as 
commanding traftic is concerned : but it is not so cer- 
tain that it will be profitable. For the terminal work 
of a trunk line extensive and costly appliances are 
required—docks, yards, warehouses, elevators, barges 


is now done by 


and piers in different parts of New York city. The 
question is whether the New York traffic which 
the Baltimore & Ohio can command will be 


large enough to warrant so large an expenditure. 
Its traftic could certainly be handled at less cost (that 
is, at less additional cost) by one of the lines already 
provided with terminals at Jersey City and New York, 
than by a new plant devoted to the Baltimore & Ohio 
traffic alone; but the lines would probably charge 
more than the cost, and would not be likely to leave 
such a rival entirely independent. Moreover, the 
Staten Island property is now much cheaper than 
any other on deep water in the harbor, and terminal 
property of this kind is likely to increase greatly in 
value, so that, though the investment may not make 
good returns now, it may be very profitable hereafter. 
Access to Staten Island is to be had by building a 
new road from Bound Brook, N. J., eastward about 
20 miles to Staten Island Sound at Elizabethsport, and 
there bridging the Sound (which is not wide) and con- 
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necting with the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway, 
which is under construction along the northern shore 
of the island, close to the water’s edge, and is prepar- 
ing a station and ferry slips at the point of the island 
nearest New York—perhaps half a mile nearer than 
the nearest of the present ferry landings, and about 
six or seven miles from Elizabethport. The new road 
necessary to reach this landing, which is at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, will be not more than 27 
miles, extending from Bound Brook in nearly an air 
line a little north of east, over an easy country. The 
new railroad, however, will be but a small part of the 
cost of the new terminus, 

The use of this line requires that the Baltimore & 
Ohio should be sure of the use of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from Philadelphia to Bound Brook, a 
line which has been leased to the Reading for the last 
six years. How the Baltimore & Ohio could secure 
it under these circumstances it is not easy to see. The 
Reading could transfer the lease, and the North Penn- 
sylvania stockholders would doubtless be delighted to 
change its guarantee of 8 per cent. dividends for the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s; but as until very recently the 
Reading has been expecting to have a trunk line of 
‘its own, and this was an essential part of it, it is 
hardly conceivable that it should have consented to 
let it go. It may have contracted to give the Balti- 
more & Ohio running rights over it ; but the latter 
would hardly be satisfied with this, fearing the Read- 
ing might forfeit its lease. 

Should the Baltimore & Ohio get the exclusive con- 
trol of the North Penn, it would probably make an 
endof the present ‘‘ Bound Brook Line,” between New 
York and Philadelphia, in connection with the Central 
of New Jersey. This would probably not be disagreea- 
ble to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Baltimore & 
Ohio’s line to Philadeldhia, via Staten Island, would 
hardly be so formidable a competitor for passengers 
as the »resent*‘t Bound Brook Line,” which is sub- 
stantially the same in length as the Pennsylvania, and 
has similar convenient city termini, which have an 
immense deal to do with the choice of a route for so 
short a distance. 

The disadvantage of the Baltimore & Ohio is not to 
be measured simply by the fact that its ferry will be 
five times as long as the Jersey City ferries, but by 
the further fact that its New York ferry landing is at 
the extreme southern point of the island, furthest re- 
moved from the residence quarters of the city. Should 
it establish ferries from uptown piers, as other rail- 
roads have done, the difference would be still greater. 
This is not so great an objection on long as on short 
journeys, and as a large part of the time and most of 
the trouble is in getting on and off, and this is the 
same for a short as a long ferry, the objection to the 
ferry will never be in proportion to its length. More- 
over, the Staten Island route has the very great advan- 
tage that its New York terminus is at the point to 
which all the elevated railroad trains run, as also two 
of the Brooklyn ferries. 

The Baltimore & Ohio by this arrangement will 
have a line of its own from New York to Washington, 
which is one of the most frequented passenger routes 
in the country. The Pennsylvania heretofore has 
had the great advantage that it alone controlled a 
railroad the full length of the line, baving the only 
road between Philadelphia and Baltimore. Not 
many years ago the Baltimore & Ohio had all 
the business between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and the new arrangement is not likely to 
to increase the competition between New York and 
Philadelphia, but it does give the Baltimore & Ohio a 
much better opportunity to secure a large share of the 
through business to and from lines south of Wash- 
ington, and greater advartages for the Western busi- 
ness. For points on the lakes its route to New York 
is circuitous, but from St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, etc., and points further south, it has one of the 
shortest lines, and it will also be able to compete for 
the very important Pittsburgh traffic, which the Penn- 
sylvania heretofore has had pretty much to itself. 








The Grain Movement. 





The movement of grain to the Northwestern mar- 
kets was not large last month, having been exceeded 
by 16 per cent. last year, by 2 per cent. in 1883, by 34 
per cent. in 1880, and by 15 per cent. in 1879, but it 
was 20 per cent. more than in 1882, 38 per cent. more 
than in 1881, and more than in any year previous to 
1879. It has been for the five weeks ending with 
Oct. 31 for 13 successive years : 


Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
1873 .-20,490,162 1880..... weer, | 
1, EE ALES, 17,712,070 | TBE... 200000 .....24,014,914 
1875 ...- 24,7. 5,006 | 18B2........ .. -..-.. 27,006,146 
Eee . 26,798.23 | 1883 23,854,335 
_. PRegeeebpsanhd teers. 26.286,610 | 18%4........ .. ......38,349 639 
RE ER 26,609,289 | 1885 ...........-eeeee 33,137,866 
ae 37,960,885 | 


Considering the failure of the winter-wheat.crop, the 





pected. There was a large gain in the corn receipts 
2,705,000 bushels, from 6,716,135 to 9,421,718 bushels, 
or 40 per cent.), but a much greater decrease in wheat 
receipts— from 19,142,343 to 13,352,276 bushels, amount- 
ing to 5,790,000 bushels, or 30 per cent. 

This decrease has been chiefly at the winter-wheat 
markets, but not wholly, by any means, the wheat 
receipts of the principal markets having been for the 
five weeks : 











1885. 1884. Decrease. P.¢c. 

Duluth .... . 2,964,121 3.794.938 830,817 21.8 
Milwaukee .. ... 1,051.022 1,599,745 548,723 34.3 
Chicago ......... 2 542,986 5,088,803 2.545.817 50.0 
St. Louis... 879,844 1,787.850 908,006 50.8 
eee 1,641,857 4,166,929 = 2.525.072 60.6 
Detroit... 1,980,540 2,281,382 300,842 13 2 
WR a escescies 13,352,276 19,142.343 5,790,067 30.2 


Probably most of the great decrease at Chicago, as 
well as the whole of that at St. Louis and Toledo, we 
may charge to the bad winter-wheat crop; but we 
see also a considerable decrease at purely spring-wheat 
markets, 22 per cent. at Duluth and 34 at Milwaukee. 
The place which has suffered least is Detroit, as was 
to be expected, since Michigan had an exceptionably 
large wheat crop this year—larger than last year. The 
yield of spring wheat was less this year than last, but 
not so much less as the yield of winter wheat, and 
there is nothing in the October receipts to indicate 
that the crop has been held back any more than usual 
this year. 

The very great decrease in the winter wheat crop 
has left most of the winter-wheat states with very 
little to spare. The percentage of decrease in the 
amount marketed must be very much greater than 
the percentage of decrease in the amount harvested. 
Illinois, for instance, is credited with a crop of 22,300,- 
000 bushels this year, and its own requirements for 
bread and seed must be 18,000,000 bushels or more, In 
1830 it produced more (60,000,000) and required less 
for its own use. It could have spared at least 42,000,- 
000 bushels then, and only 4,300,000 now. Thus a de- 
crease of 62 per cent. in the crop has reduced the 
marketable surplus nearly 90 per cent. We see some- 
thiug of the same nature in the greater percentage of 
decrease at Atlantic ports than at Northwestern mar- 
kets. In the 10 weeks to Oct. 31, the wheat receipts 
were : 

At Northwestern markets....... 18,037 875 82,044 864 phate fe’ 
At Atlantic ports....... ....02. 12,378,141 24,150,195 11,772,054 48.7 

The decrease is about three-sevenths in North- 
western receipts, and nearly one-half in Atlantic 
receipts. 

The shipments of the Northwestern markets for the 
five weeks ending Oct. 31 for four years have been : 


1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
19,402,843 27,071,571 26,97 7.907 24,677,935 
Thus the shipments this year were but 2,314,000 


bushels (83 per cent.) less than last year, while the 
receipts were 5,212,000 bushels (134 per cent.) less, 
showing that the accumulation of stocks was less than 
usual in October, and not more than usual, as might 
be supposed from statements published. 

This impression, that the last crop has been held 
back more than usual, is doubtless due to the fact that 
the stock of wheat in elevators, west and east. is now 
larger than ever before. This, however, is not due 
to holding back the receipts since harvest, but 
to an extraordinary accumulation before harvest. In 
the natural course of things most of the wheat 
goes to market before the end of December of the 
year in which it is produced, and the consump- 
tion of the first half of the following year is chiefly 
from what has accumulated before Jan. 1. A large 
increase in the stock on hand for some months after 
harvest therefore always takes place. This year so far 
this accumulation—the increase of the stock on hand 
—has not been larger than usual, but decidedly smaller 
than usual. This is shown by the following statement 
of the increase in the visible supply from July 4 to Oct. 
31 for the last three years, in bushels : 








Increase: 1885. 1884. 18855. 
Mei aes 2 9.386.634 20,896,297 12,591,185 
os A beep 720.989 310,859 1.801'853 
Barley. * 1.844.276 2.194.201 1968.59 
Rye... 513.225 Dec. | 35.6 5 646.275 

The four....... .....12,465,315 23,365,822 17,007,852 

Decrease: 

Corn . _ 2,044,146 1,800,872 2,000,755 

Total increase . ...10,421,169 — 21,564,956 15.007,097 


Thus in wheat this increase in the visible supply 
during the last four months was 11,500,000 bushels (55 
per cent.) less than last year, and 3,204,000 bushels (254 
per cent.) less than in 1883. Taking all grains to- 
gether, the increase in the visible supply since July 4 
has been 11,144,000 bushels (514 per cent.) less this year 
than last, and 4,586,000 bushels (304 per cent.) less than 
in 1883. Thus the accumulation of stocks which 
makes so strong an impression now took place 
before harvest, and for the most part a year 
ago, and has been weighing on the market ever since. 
The wheat received since harvest has. been less in’ 
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proportion to consumption than in any other recent 
year. 

This is especially true of the Northwestern mar- 
kets, whence must come the principal part of the 
grain traffic of the railroads for the remainder of the 
crop year. Their aggregate stocks of wheat Oct. 31 
this year were not one million bushels more than 
on July 1—25,753,000 bushels against 24,776,000, with 
very little change in their stocks of other grain, The 
increase in the visible supply has been almost wholly 
at the seaboard. The Western markets since harvest 
have forwarded the wheat as fast as they received it, 
and but for their extraordinary stocks at the beginning 
of harvest the prospect would be for an exceptionally 
light winter movement. 

At several important Western markets there has 
been a decrease in the stocks since July 4, as the fol- 
lowing statement of them shows : 

———Bu. wheat.-— 





Oct. 31. July 4. 
Chicago... .... 13,177,691 14,807,685 D.c. 1,699,992 
Milwaukee....... ... 2,041,531 3,208,407 ™ 266,876 
Duluth ....... 1.766, 195 %,513,195 *  1,747.000 
st. Louis cocce See 1.094.150 Ine, 1.630.567 
TONED Misiiciccccs. Be 892,081 2 414,430 
Detroit.... ... .. 1,810,327 494,847 “  11315,480 


Thus the stocks have increased only at the winter- 
wheat markets, while at the spring-wheat markets 
they have decreased. 

Thus the indications are that advantage has been 
taken of the very low rail rates to ship to the seaboard 
an unusually large proportion of the wheat received 
at the lake ports and other Northwestern markets since 
harvest, for of the increase of 9,387,000 bushels in the 
total visible supply since July 4, no less than 8,410,000 
bushels has been at seaboard and other Eastern mar- 
kets. This may explain why the shipments have 
been so remarkably light since rail rates were 
advanced. The stocks available in the East for 
consumption or export are very large that 
there is no pressing demand, and the Western 
elevators are very little fuller than when harvest 
began, so that the necessity of making room in them 
is not severely felt. Taking them altogether, there is 
more room in them now than there was a year ago. 
with very much less wheat to come forward from the 
farmers. This may be more than counterbalanced by 
an increase in corn receipts, but the corn is not likely 
to come forward in the winter much faster than it is 
consumed or exported. Farmers are accustomed to 
keep their surplus stocks of that grain until after 
navigation opens in the spring, unless the price is 
high in winter. 
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Only six additional roads have reported their Octo- 
ber earnings this week, and these all small ones, their 
aggregate earnings being but about one-fourth as 
much as those of one of the great Chicago roads. 
Four of the six roads had an increase of earnings in 
October, and in the aggregate earnings of the six 
th ere was an increase of 7} per cent. 

Earnings have now been reported for October by 
64 railroads, as follows : 


1885. 1884 Increase. P.c. 
Earnings... $24,383,830 $23,416,942 £966,888 4.1 


The Pennsylvania report, due this week, will be 
looked for with unusual interest, as indicating the 
effect of changed conditions on Eastern railroads 


a aroma = ee 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern report for the 
three months endin g Sept. 30 shows but small changes 
compared with last year—a decrease of 1.7 per cent. 
in gross earnings, of 0.6 per cent. in working ex- 
penses, and of 3.3 per cent. in net earnings. There was 
also a slight decrease in fixed charges. But the quar- 
ter was a bad one last year, yielding a profit over fixed 
charges of but 84 cents per share of stock, which is re- 
duced this year to 78 cents. It is, however, an improve- 
ment over the previous two quarters of the year, for in 
the first quatter of the year the road lacked $62,606 of 
earning its fixed charges, and in the second quarter 
the deficit was further increased by $13,304, while in 
the third quarter there is a profit of $383,207. If we 
compare this third quarter with the corresponding 
quarter of 1883, we shall find : 


1883. 


1885. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
. $3,677,361 $4 540.229 7 











Gros. earnings... — $869,878 19.0 
Exp. and taxes ....... 2,337,125 2,609,086 — 271,961 1.4 
Net earnings . see. $1,340,236 $1,931,153 — $590,917 30.6 
Fixed charges.......... 957,028 871.72 + 82.3°6 84 
Surplus .. ...... $383,208 $1,056,451. — $673 248 63 7 

BOP GRORD 6 s0.056.005 9.78 2.13 1.35 63.7 


The whole year 1883 resulted in a profit of $8.11 per 
share, so that this quarter yielded but little above the 
average. Considering what the rates were this year, 
the wonder is that even 78 cents per share was netted, 
and the current quarter ought to show a much better 
result. 

For the nine months ending with October the 
surplus of the road has been $307,297 this year, against 
$1,368,956 last year, and $2,803,252 in 1883, or 62 cents 
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per share this year, against $2.77 and $5.66 in the two 
previous years. A very great improvement has yet to 

ade before the results of 1883 and several previous 
years can be attained. 











A comparison of the Baltimore & Ohio with the 
Erie report for the year ending with September shows: 


Girossearn ings. 1884-85. 1883-84. Decrease. P. ¢. 
B&O. 16.6:6 642 =$19.436,607 $2,819,565 14.5 
Eric 15,490,456 17,618,976 2,128,520 12.1 

Kape HSER, 
eS en 1€ 973.585 11 ,676.307 702,722 6.0 
IG sin scadnsciey 10,663,580 12,069,338 1,405,758 =:11.7 

Net ear rnings 
= 2 5,643,057 7,760,300 2,117, 24:3 27.3 
Erie 4,826,867 5,549,639 922,772 13.3 

The Baltimore & Ohio earnings were from 1,628 


miles and the Erie’s from 1,029. The Erie suffered 
most from the competition of new roads and the low 
rates, a good part of its local traffic having been 
affected, yet its decrease in gross earnings was a 
fourth less than the Baltimore & Ohio’s. In 1884 it 
earned $1,518,000 less; in 1885, only $1,126.000 less 
than the Baltimore & Ohio. 

in working expenses the Erie’s report is still more 
favorable, its having been reduced twice as much as 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s. In 1884 the Erie’s expenses 
were $393,000 more than the Baltimore & Ohio’s: in 
1885 the Baltimore & Ohio’s were $310,000 more than 
the Erie's. 

The effect on net earnings is that the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s were reduced three times as much as the Erie’s. 
The Baltimore & Ohio’s net earnings were $2,211,000 
the larger last year, but only $816,000 the larger this 
year. 








The New York, Lake Erie & Western has made ar- 
rangements with Drexel, Morgan & Co. for the fund- 
ing of its entire floating debt, including the past due 
coupons (three) of the second consolidated 6 per cent. 
bonds. The floating debt other than this interest 
(which it is hardly proper to call a ‘ floating” debt), 
is to be retired by the proceeds of new bonds issued 
on the Long Dock Company property, which forms 
the New York terminus of the road, *‘ which will en- 
able the dock company to reimburse the railroad com- 
pany for the large amount due the latter by the 
former.” It is a surprise to learn that the Erie had 
any assets not already covered by a mortgage; but 
doubtless, some have been discovered, for the bankers 
have agreed to take the bonds, and they would not do 
that unless they had found the security sufficient. 
The Erie owns the stock of the Long Dock Company, 
and that stock is pledged as security for a loan, but 
that does not prevent the dock company from mort- 
caging its property. 

The condition of the sale of the new dock bonds, 
however, is that the holders of the second consoli- 
dated and funded coupon bonds shall fund the three 
past-due coupons, and also that maturing June 1 next 
(12 per cent. in all), into a new 5 per cent. bond, se- 
cured by the funded coupons, and payable at par in 
1969, at 105 at the pleasure of the railroad com- 
pany. The holders of the consolidated bonds will be 
encouraged to do this by having the coupon due Dec. 
1 next paid in cash by Drexel, Morgan & Co., on sur- 
render of the four coupons to be funded. 

This seems a very ingenious way of rescuing the 
company from its present difficulties, and it will prob- 
ably be acceptable to the bondholders. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the relief is gained at the 
expense of a permanent increase of the fixed charges, 
which will begin to be felt a year from now, when in- 
terest must be paid on all the present debt, on the new 
issues of Long Dock bonds, the amount of which is 
not stated, and on the new funded coupon bonds, 
which will amount to something more than $4,000.- 
000. This requires that the profits of the railroad shall 
be larger hereafter than they have been heretofore. 
Doubtless, they will be larger than for two years past, 
but it is not at all sure that they can be made as large 
as in previous years, and the surplus over fixed 
charges has always been narrow since full interest 
beeame due. For this reason it is quite possible that 
a foreclosure and reorganization will not be prevented 
but only postponed by the new arrangement. The 
original vice of the last reorganization of this com- 
pany was that it made the fixed charges dangerously 
great. The funding of the floating debt and the four 
second consol coupons will make them still greater. 

At the time of the reorganization, the Erie was one of 
two railroads between New York and Buffalo: now, 
it is one of four. 

Another feature of the plan is that the control of 
the Erie property is preserved to the Erie stockholders 
wholly at the expense of the bondholders, and that by 
the increase of fixed charges these stockholders who 
control the property will have a still smaller chance 
than heretofore of getting any benefit from it, and so 
can have little interest in its legitimate management. 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


October Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in October, given on another 
page, contains brief accounts of 62 collisions, 55 derail- 
ments and 6 other accidents; a total of 123 accidents, in 
which 36 persons were killed and 134 injured. 

Ten collisions and 7 derailments caused the death of one or 
more persons each; 10 collisions, 15 derailments and 1 other 
accident resulted in injury to persons, but not death. In all, 
17 accidents caused death or fatal injury, while in 26 others 
there were lesser injuries; a total of 43 accidents, leaving 80, 
or 65 per cent. of the whole number, in which there was no 
injury to persons severe enough to be recorded. 

The 62 collisions caused 25 deaths and 87 injuries’; the 55 
derailments killed 11 persons and injured 45, while in the 
6 other accidents no person was killed and only 2 were in- 
jured. 

Of the killed 19, and of those injured 
were railroad employés, that class of persons thus furnish 
ing 53 per cent. of the killed, 41 per cent. of the injured and 
4315 per cent. of the whole number of casualties; an unusu- 
ally small proportion. 

As compared with October, 1884, there was an increase 
of 18 accidents, but a decrease of 3 in the number killed and 
of 36 in that of injured. 

These accidents are classed as to their uature and causes 
as follows : 


persons 55 


COLLISIONS: 
is xc Uitasiusescetemesa wondrcupleieds eRe ae coed 46 
SRA EE rr pete ren nee eee sere ear es 13 
sce naeiina Os naencawea @anecukae wun mwarsenlbs ~ 
— 62 
DERAILMENTS: 
anh cad: wee Re CN Oi ed. Si, Mee, ee), aRaeeh CROs 9 
Broken frog....... 1 
I as conn gino w dct Sbieese ERED Te pede nee ale 1 
NG 2 na cra eeind nde sks geipe Ne aaateeens. kiaipece 8 
I os aor Ge.aie * iaiwun LWR ere ela ak <A OREM EGCES 5 
EEF CC OME re Oe Or 5 
SEES re i een eek 1 


Broken brake-beam....... ; 
Broken train or coupling..... 

Accidental obstruction............. 
Cattle on track 





0 | eer 
I os Cad) oRGeththckernn saredkcdntionee ch babe 
Rail removed for repairs . .. ... cece ssereeee cee ceee vee 
Malicious obstruction — 1 
Purposely owe ER AEN a SIE 5 ASS 1 
Unexplained.... . slam, Wine Ch - debacin ai snaseeGaleniun the 
— oo 
OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
EOE POCO TT TPE TTT Te nis penton 1 
Broken parallel- -rod .. ot eee bene 6 OE 
Broken wheei not causing de railment. FCO CET ee 1 
NE IPO WEE POI aves ve cndenines wessecsiees 2 
- 6 
Total number of accidents...........0...6. 0 eee oe 123 


No less than ten collisions were caused by trains breaking 
in two: six are attributed to fog; four to the failure to use 
signals promptly; three to misplaced switches; two to cars 
blown or run out of siding upon the main track; two to the 
wreck of a preceding train, and one to mistake or misunder- 
standing of orders. 

A general classification of these accidents may be made as 
follows : 


Collisions. Derailments, Other, Total. 

Defects of road . ......... - 19 y 19 
Defects of equipment. ... 10 14 4 28 
Negligence in operating. 42 8 ; 50 
Unforeseen obstructions 10 a 2 17 
Maliciously caused,.... .... 2 : 2 
Unexplained ........... 7 7 
has xkdaens Gtasaeee 62 55 6 123 


Negligence in operating is thus given as the general cause 
of 41 per cent. of all the accidents, defects of road causing 
151, and defects of equipment 23 per cent. 

A division by classes of trains and accidents is as follows : 


Accidents: Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 
To passenger trains....... q 15 BY 25 
To a pass. and a freight 10 a e 10 
To freight trains.... 45 40 3 &8 

OS ee 62 ad 6 123 


This shows accidents to a total of 185 trains, of which 42 
(23 per cent.) were passenger trains, and 143 
cent.) were freighi trains. 

Of the total number of accidents 70 are recorded as hap- 
pening in daylight and 53 at night. 

Tke only broken bridge recorded failed on account of the 
weakening or partial washing out of an abutment by high 
water; it appears to have been a wooden truss bridge on pile 
abutments. 

The most marked feature of the month is the large number 
of collisions, half of the accidents being of that class. The 
breaking of trains caused no less than 10 of these, the larg- 

+ number for which a cause is assigned. 


(77 per 


esy 

The worst accident of the month was the triple collision 
onthe Pennsylvania railroad, caused by the negligence of 
the operator in a block signal station. This accident was 
notable from the complete nature of the wreck, which utter- 
ly destroyed the rolling stock, and mangled the killed and in- 
jured in a terrible manner. 

For the year ending with October the record is as fol- 
lows : 





Accidents. = capenes. 

NS SOLU TOPE ROTTER TEE 96 130 
cos dc ebes bpemane. Sadia raninhlee 105 34 LO9 
EN cia a gw balcncigawaa@ie Sue ah singer’ 145 24 182 
February 216 44 259 
86 17 84 

81 14 75 

62 8 65 

75 24 115 

7 28 75 

92 37 172 

1 25 98 

123 36 134 

MMR 6. s cause vascodenan sven 1,248 328 1,498 
Total, same months, 3008-84....... ... 22M 384 1,869 
OS ee 1,678 72 1,903 
PS eee 1,376 401 1,466 





The monthly average for the year was 104 accidents, 27 
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killed and 125 hurt. The yearly average for the four years 
was 1,382 accidents, 396 killed and 1,684 injured. 

The averages per day were, for the month, 3.97 accidents, 
1.16 killed and 4.32 hurt; for the year, 3.42 accidents, 
9.90 killed and 4.10 injured. 

The average casualties per accident for the month were 
0.293 killed and 1.089 hurt: for the year they were 0.263 
killed and 1.200 injured. 

The month thus made a showing more unfavorable than the 
average, the number of accidents indeed having been ex- 
ceeded in only two of the months of the year. 








Grain Exports. 


Though the grain exports last October were small, they 
were in the aggregate not much less in quantity than in the 
corresponding month of last year, though as a much larger 
proportion was corn this year, the reduction in value was con- 
siderable. For five years the aggregate 
in October have been: 


bushels and values 














1881. 1882. 18+3 1884. 1885. 
Flour, bbls.. 385,49; 639,848 771,286 $881,091 & 6,714 
Wheat, bu... 8,801,660 10,043,247 6,587,728 7,574,956 3,878,916 
Flour anc ad 
wheat, bu. 19,311,396 19,058,115 11,341,865 7,508,899 
Corn, bu....- 4,974,661 4,845,571 1,169,647 4,413,954 
Oats, bu..... 18,678 1,084,583 5 


448,333 





62 13,920,659 
5L6 $10,225,347 

Thus the total number of bushels expor' re in October this 
year was 7 per cent. less than last year, 143 per cent. less 
than in 1883, and 4%; per cent. less than ne 1881, when they 
were the smallest for several years. It will be noticed that 
the decrease in wheat is great as compared with every year, 
but that the flour exports were larger than ever before ex- 
cept last year, and but 9 per cent. less than then: while the 
wheat exports are 34 per cent. less. 

The exports of grain other than wheat and flour were 
larger this year than in any other of the five, due largely to 
exports of oats many tiines as great as in any year before 
1884—a new development of the export trade; but as it is 
the cheapest grain, it does not add in proportion to the grain 
export values. These were 13 per cent. less this year than 
last, 30 per cent. less than in 1883, and 331, per cent. less 
than in 1882. The decrease seems very large, but it is much 
smaller than in any of the three months previous, the values 
of the breadstuffs exports in each of the last four months and 
for the wae pee having been : 


All grains, bu 1B 3,905, R54 by 14, 
, eS $14,530,914 315,36 





August. pad ech ah October, pom months. 
DAT $19,917,433 $14, V1 $80,¢ 
BSk ti 2 5 RE 44 *, 
RXE = 12% 18, v2, 960 59,840, 216 
BOB8..cc 12. $1 7 54 Te 519,044 13,631,358 54,204,662 
1885..... 8,714,305 7,799,956, 9,067,700 35,717,308 


Thus compared with last year the decrease of $1,547,000 
in October seems very small, following as it does a decrease 
of $4,564,000 in September, of $8.809,000 in August, and 
of $3,657,000, in July. This, however, is only in part due 
to an increase in October this year over previous months, but 
more to a decrease from previous months in October last 
year. 

The value for the four months this year is one-third les, 
than last year and 58 per cent. less than in 1882. 

The wheat exports are usually very much larger in the 
last half than in the first half of the year, and fall off after 
October, though they are sometimes quite large in November 
and December. When the winter wheat crop is large, the 
exports of the four months from July to October are some- 
times more than half the exports of the entire crop year. 
The smallness of the wheat exports during this period this 
year was doubtless due to the failure of the winter-wheat 
crop. The flour exports, naturally, vary less from month 
to month, the mills aiming to keep busy throughout the year, 
and to market their flour as fast as it is made. 

The corn exports are not usually very large until spring , 
but this year they were largest in January and February, and 
they may be again this winter. There has not been a heavy 
fall export of corn since 1880. Then in the four months end- 
ing with October 40,108,349 bushels were exported, against 
15,352,688 bushels this year and 6,785,725 last year. Or- 
dinarily corn exports fall off after July, but this year they 
were larger in October than in any previous month since 
May. The large crop of last year evidently has gone largely 
to supply the shortage of previous years, since it has not re- 
sulted as yet in what can properly be called large exports. 
For the ten months ending with October these have been, for 
ten years, in bushels: 








Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushe!s. 
Sere rer ees AE | rere 66 418,493 
1877 ee 2S eer 12,454.928 
rete v7 MED BOEDss. sccccvccas 96,727,806 
ft ee ys Gpshee PRGL 166 | BBG6......00-ncccsce Skee 
BE. ncneceaeacdiens 102, IT MR cn ces Seendens 54.322.579 


Thus. though the exports this year were more than twice 
as great as last year, and more than four times as great as in 
1882, they were less than in any other year since 1875—10 
per cent. less than in 1876 or 1877, 30 per cent. less than in 
1878, and 47 per cent. less than in 1880. 

As the stocks of old corn in farmers’ hands are now prob- 
ably up to the average (the number of hogs fattened on the 
crop of 1884 having been less than in previous years of large 
corn crops), and as the new crop is large, and as there is no 
where, abroad or at the seaports, a large stock of corn now. 
the conditions seem favorable for a return to the large 
exports of the four years from 1878 to 1881. There 
is, no doubt, a larger home demand now than then, and 
whether Europe will take all we can spare is as yet 
not clear. But it will require comparatively but little 
demand to absorb our surplus. Our largest exports in one 
year, including corn meal, were 119 millions of busnels, and 
this left 1,640 millions for the consumption of 51 million 
people. Europe, with six timesthe population. might, it would 





seem, take one eighth of that quantity, or 200 million 
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bushels, without feeling it, the grain going there chiefly, as 
here, as food for animals. It is at least possible that there 
will be very large corn exports for a year to come, and if so 
the winter grain movement may be larger than usual, in 
spite of the light wheat crop, which does not usually make a 
very important figure (except in the shape of flour) after 
December. 








Chicago through rail shipments eastward for the week 
ending Nov. 21, including only flour, grain and provisions 
this year and last, but freight of all kinds in previous years, 
have been in tons : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885 
53.096 49,421 50,404 48.390 57,089 34,525 


Thus the shipments last year were much less than in any 
previous year and 40 per cent. less than last year. 

The total shipments and the percentage going by each 
railroad in each of the last six weeks have been 














those for Marquette shipments, there being a large down 
traffic and but little up, so that very low rates are accepted 
for cargoes from Buffalo to Lake Superior ports. 








The movement inaugurated by the Civil Engineers’ Club 
of Cleveland, to hold a convention of representatives of the 
various engineering organizations at Cleveland to consider 
the question of the relations of army and civil engineers in 
the government service, has met with considerable success. 
The assured delegates at this date, from the various local 
organizations, are as follows : 

St. Louis, J. A. Ockerson ; Chicago, L. E. Cooley ; Cleve- 
land, John Eisenmann ; St. Paul, H. S. Stevens ; Minne- 
apolis, Wm. A. Pike ; Southern, M. C. Kollock ; Michigan, 
J. B. Davis; Philadelphia, E. L. Corthell ; Indiana, Walter 
A. Osmer ; Missouri, T. J. Lowry. 

The Pittsburgh and Boston societies, with seven others, are 
considering the question of sending delegates, with strong 








-.2 a. Nov. | Probability that some of them will do so.e The American 
Tons : Hy 24. 31. 7. 14. 21. | Society of Civil Engineers has declined to do so, not on the 
picts on G02 ati Gia adi $434 round of lack of sympathy with the movement, but because 
Provisions. ........ 4.68L 6,139 7'866 8.991 9,695 11,593 | the national character of the organization made it inexpe- 
Total......... ..38,790 25,179 26,769 27,589 20,890 34,525 | dient that it should asa body take any action in ques- 
Bercsnt.: tions affecting the personal interests of any class of its 
C.&GrandT ... 29 9.3 79 114 10.7 8.6 | membership. 
MGR, DOR .00.. 2-0. B25 17.7 21.6 18.4 19.8 20.0 ’ 
ea oo reves = or =. se ee 7 The Board of Trade reports of railroad accidents in Great 
Ft. Wayne........ 216 292 198 21.0 17.5 19.8] Britain give the pumbers of persons killed and injured in 
Balt, & Ohio. W.0 12.0 331 114 15.6 144) « shunting,” mostly from coupling cars, as follows: 
Ch. & Atlantic... 45 5.0 72 74 39 48 an 2 
ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Killed .........--..r0000 rereses . 2. er 
There was an increase last week of 4,635 tons (15.4 per | Ratio of ikliled to injured...) 10 10.05 1108.55 1to 8.55 


vent.) compared with the previous week, in the total ship- 
ments, which considering the advance of rates announced 
or this week, was but small. The {flour shipments 
decreased 7 per cent. the grain shipments increased 231, 
per cent., and the provision shipments increased 1914 per 
cent. and were really larger than when the total shipments 
were greatest, about two months ago. 

The changef in percentages are numerous, but usually not 
very great. The Chicago & Grand Trunk’s percentage is the 
smallest for three weeks; the Nickel Plate’s the largest for 
many weeks; the three Vanderbilt roads together had 46.2 
per cent. of the whole; the two Pennsylvania roads, 34.2. 

The rules under which through shipments at old rates are 
accepted have been made so strict that we should not expect 
that the bulk of the shipments during this week should be 
moved at old rates; and if not, the shipments will probably 
fall off. Navigation is so very near its close, however, that 
shipments probably cannot long remain as low as they have 
been since the advance to 20 cents. 





The exports of provisions s (beef, pork and dairy products) 
in October were 9 per cent. less in value this year than last; 
and fer the ten months ending with October were slightly 
greater this year. For October there is a large increase in 
salt beef, but a decrease in fresh beef and tallow, and a large 
decrease in butter and cheese. The exports of pork products, 
which make about three-fifths of the total value this year, 
have been in October for nine years, in millions pounds : 
1877. 1878 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
45.2 63.2 76.4 88.0 65.2 24.7 52.9 42 57.5 

Thus the exports this year were 37 per cent. more than 
last year and the largest for four years, but less than any of 
the four years from 1878 to 1881 and 34 per cent. less than 
in 1880. 

For the ten mouths ending with October, the exports have 
been, in millions of pounds : 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880 1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 1885. 
5844 903.1 965.0 1,066.6 863.5 527.7 634.8 485.0 644.7 


Here again we find the exports this year the largest for 
four years, and 33 per cent. more than last year, but much 
less than in any year from 1878 to 1881, and 40 per cent. less 
than in 1880, when they were largest. 








While our railroads have had an exceptionally smal] wheat 
traffic this year, in Austria the movement westward from 
Hungary has been exceptionally large, and that by all routes 

direct by rail, up the Danube, and to the sea at Fiume% 
Wheat goes largely to Switzerland, barley in great quanti- 
ties to South Germany, to the Rhine, Holland and England. 
A large amount of flour goes to Great Britain and France, 
and smaller quantities are shipped to Switzerland and South 
Germany. 








An experimental shipment of ore for the Bethlehem Iron 
Company has been made recently in a manner which illus- 
trates one of the many ways in which itis sought to obtain 
return freights. One of the large lake steamers of the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Company was loaded with anthracite 
coal for Duluth from the docks of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company at Buffalo. Freights on anthracite are sometimes 
lower to Duluth than to Chicago, because it is more difficult 
to get up loads to Duluth for the vessels coming down with 
grain. In this case the coal was discharged at Duluth and a 
deck load of flour taken on board. The run up to the termi- 
nus of the Duluth & Iron Range road on the lake is only 
about 40 miles, and there the cargo of iron ore was taken on 
board, and the steamer started on her return trip. To dis- 
charge the deck load of flour at Buffalo caused a delay of 
only a few hours, and the steamer then proceeded through 
the Welland Canal to Fairhaven, where the ore was dis- 
charged into coal cars which had delivered their freight on 
the dock at that place. The shipment was an experimental 
one, for the iron company had not yet fully tested the merits 
of the ore, but if it should prove to be as good as it is claimed 
to be, the railroads and the transportation company can un- 
questionably make a rate low enough toenable frequent ship- 
ments by this route, the conditions for which are very like 


None of our state reports show more than 5! injuries to 
one death, and some less than two injuries to one death; but 
the Baltimore & Ohio Relief Association, which is likely to 
record every hurt, because it provides the surgeons for em- 
ployés without charge, reports 44.56 injuries of all 
kinds to every accidental death. Doubtless in England 
many injuries are not reported at all which 
are yet severe enough to cause an employé to have them 
treated when he belongs to such an organization as the 
Baltimore & Ohio Relief Association. Against the 130 
persons killed in England, as above, we have estimated 
recently that 459 men were killed in coupling cars in 
this country. This amounts to one to 1,010,000 freight-train 
miles in GreatSBritain ; in this country, by our estimate, 
one to 765,000 freight-train miles. A larger proportion of 
the hauls are short there, and the cars are smaller, which 
tends to make more coupling in proportion to mileage, but 
on the other hand the average train is probably considerably 
smaller than here. 

The ‘* Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants” has 
appropriated £500 for prizes for couplers fulfilling certain 
conditions, and is endeavoring to obtain the use of goods 
wagons and of track on which to test them—almost the first 
sign of dissatisfaction with the existing mode of coupling in 
England. In Germany, years ago, the German Railroad 
Union offered a prize for an improvement in couplers, which 
are by no means the same as ours. 








The statistical department of the Austrian Ministry of 

Commerce has just published an important collection of rail- 
road statistics, under the title ‘‘ Statistics of European Rail- 
roads for the year 1882, with the leading results for 1883.” 
It is really the first international work of its kind. It has 
complete official returns for about 80,000 miles of railroad, 
in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Roumania, Russia, and Switzerland— to- 
gether with such figures as could be obtained from other 
parts of Europe. It is divided into sections as follows: L., 
Length, Construction, Grades and Curves ; IT., Capital and 
Subsidies ; II., Equipment: IV., Traffic—Passenger and 
Freight : V., Financial Results : VI., Employés : VII., Pen- 
sions and Insurance ; Vil., , Ace idents. 














Long-drawn-out resolutions of thanks for *‘* hospitable 
courtesies” are not particularly novel, being the usual thing 
after *‘ annual meetings” and conventions ; but a resolution 
of thanks taking up eleven pages of fine type, ornamented 
with woodcuts and bound, without other matter, in a showy 
cover, is something which we have not chanced to see before 
receiving a neat pamphlet from the Traveling Passenger 
Agents’ Association, ornamented on the cover with a bril- 
liant red and gold fac-simile of the badge used by them at 
their last annual convention, and the whole of the interior 
filled with one prolonged outburst of resolutionary grati- 
tude, thanking most of the people of the New England states 
by name, ‘‘ so far as words are capable of performing that 
pleasant duty,” as the passenger agents delicately put it, with 
more literal truth than is common. Among those singled out 
for especial gratitude are—all the railroad, street-car, steam- 
boat and stage-line corporations (perhaps with some few 
omissions which we have not detected) ; all their employés 
who were in immediate charge of ‘‘ the courtesies extended :” 
all the hotel proprietors, and the usual crowd of “ citizens” 
at the end of the procession. 








The railroad companies which have lines between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, having failed to prevent the passage of 
the act authorizing the construction of a ship canal between 
the two places have reduced their rates apparently 
with the expectation of preventing the construction of the 
canal, which is promoted chiefly by those who pay freight 
between the two places, and who will probably be satisfied if, 
they secure a considerable reduction of rates. One of the 
grievances was that the old rates combined charges for 
collection and delivery with the transportation charge. For 








the collection at Manchester and transportation, the charge 





on manufactured goods on bales and cases, which form the 
bulk of the freight from Manchester to Liverpool, was 
9s. 2d. per ton, equal to 10.3 cents per 100 Jbs., the dis- 
tance being 30 miles. In this country the cartage would cost 
a large part of thissum. The new rates are 1s. 2d. per ton 
for cartage in Manchester and 6s. 10d. for transportation to 
the Liverpool station—making the whole 8s., or 85¢ cents per 
100 Ibs. for the whole, a reduction of 16 per cent. A pro- 
portionate reduction is made in the rates from other manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

A similar reduction is made on shipments in the other di 
rections, the charge for cotton to Manchester being changed 
from 8s. to 7s. 2d. per ton. The same reduction of 10d. per 
ton is made to the other more distant towns, leaving the 
differences in rates the same as heretofore. There is also a 
change with respect to the time goods may be left at the 
station before removal. Heretofore there was no additional 
charge for warehousimg when the goods were left for several 
days. Now after 48 hours there is a warehouse charge of 
10d. per ton for alonger period, not exceeding one month, 
and 2d. per week thereafter. 

On grain, in four-ton loads, received at certain speci- 
fied Liverpool warehouses, 6s. 11d. is charged to Manchester, 
and on that received at other warehouses, 7s. 3d., with an 
extra charge of 5d. per ton for storage after 48 hours, for 
the first month or less. 

There is probably nowhere in this country so great a rail- 
road traffic over so short a distance as that between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, but in nature it is something like that 
between Boston and Lowell. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines is 
given in the current number of the Railroad Gazette as fol- 
lows : 

Americus, Preston & Lumpkin.—-Extended from Preston 
Ga., west to Richland, 9 miles. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—On the Yankton Branch track 
is laid from Centreville, Dakota, 15 miles. 

Houston, East d& West Texas.—Extended northeast to the 
Sabine River, 7 miles. 

Jacksonsville, Tampa & Key West.— 
Fla., south 8 miles. 

Missouri Pacific.—The Rooks County Branch is 
pleted from Alton, Kan., to Stockton, 18 miles. 

Pennsylvania.—The Schuylkill Division is extended north 
by west to Hamburg, Pa., 6 miles. 

Waterloo & Seneca Falls.—Completed from Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., west to Waterloo, 5 miles. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Extended from Sherrodsville, O., 
South to Bowerstown, 7 miles. 

This is a total of 75 miles on 8 lines, making 2,439 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 14 years has 
been : 


-Extended from Seville, 


com- 





These figures include main track only, second tracks and 
sidings not being counted. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Wheels, 





The Turning of Steel-tired Car 

Works, Hamilton, Ohio. 

This remarkably well-written little treatise on an import- 
ant subject will well repay perusal. It presents arguments 
for a novel inethod of returning steel-tired car wheels, and 
describes and illustrates a peculiar lathe for that purpose, 
lately devised by the Niles Tool Works. 

Catalogue of Wood-Working Machinery, Goodell 
Waters, Philadelphia. 

This catalogue contains a large number of illustrations of 
various kinds of wood-working machinery. in some of which 
the makers have lately introduced important improvements, 
which are here illustrated and described for the first time. 


The Niles Tool 


& 





TECHNICAL. 

Locomotive Building. 
The Dickson Manufacturing Co., in Scranton, Pa., has taken 
an order for two light switc hing engines for the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific one in Chicago are 
building six new passenger engines, with 17 by 24 in. cylin 
ders, for the road. 

The Car Shops. 


In a notice of the Keystone Car Spring Works in this column 
last week, the accidental omission of a figure made us say 
the graduated bolster springs made at those works are in use 
under 3,000 cars; it should have been 30,000 cars, making 
over 120,000 sets of the springs now in use. 

The Pennsylvania Car Works of S. R. & H. Baker, at 
so Pa., have been started up, having received several 
orders. 

The Harrisburg Car Co., in Harrisburg, Pa., is building 
200 freight cars for the Lehigh & Hudson River road. 

The Terre Haute Car Works, in Terre Haute, Ind., last 
week delivered 40 coal cars to the Chicago & Eastern’ Illi- 
nois road, 

The Indianapolis Car Works, in Indianapolis, Ind., are 
building 300 box cars for the Union Pacific road. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona have received 
orders to build 600 box and gondola cars for the road. 

The Pullman Car Works, at Pullmazi, [ll., have received an 
order for 20 passenger cars for the Fremont, Elkhorn & 
Missouri Valley road. 

Bridge Notes. 


The Morse Bridge Co., in Senge, O., has a number 
of orders on hand and i3 —_ ts works overtime. 
The Phoenix Bridge Co., nixville, Pa., is reported 
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to have taken the contract to build the projected bridge over 
the Hudson River at Sterm King Mountain. 


Iron and Steel. 

It is reported that the extensive works of the Calumet Steel 
Co. at South Chicago will shortly be started up. 

Katahdin Furnace at Katahdin, Me., went into blast last 
week, having been entirely rebuilt. 

The Edgar Thomson Steel Co. is building an additional 
blast furnace at Braddock, Pa., making the sixth there. | 

The Twin City Forging Co., a new organization, has leased 
the Lron City Forge at Sharpsburg, near Pittsburgh, and 
will start up the works, 





Manufacturing and Business. 
Messrs. Pedrick & Ayer, proprietors of the L. B. Flanders 
Machine Works of Philadelphia, report a growing incre 
in orders for special tools for railroad repair shops, inquiries 
being very numerous. They have recently shipped their pat- 
ent portable valve seat rotary planing machines to the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Lehigh Valley and the Utica & Black 
River roads; patent portable iocomotive cylinder boring ma- 
chines to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; radius link 
plauer attachment to the Sav unnah, Florida & Western: pat- 





ent portable crank pin machine to the Boston & Albany; Ot- 
to’s patent flue cleaning machine to the Pittsburgh & Lake 


Erie, and have other orders on file. Their portable cylinder 
boring machines for boring steam engine cylinders, ete., in 
place are some of them in almost daily use. Their specialty 
of repairing of Corliss engines keeps the force in this depart- 
ment so busy that they will be obliged to put on more hands 
to meet the demands. 

Mr. A. L. Rowe, who has for some time represented the 
Mississippi Glass Co., of St. Lonis, has been chosen General 
Manager of that company. 

The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Prices continue firm, and although compara- 
tively few sales are reported this week, quotations are still 
from $33@835 per ton at mill, and there is apparently no dis 
position on the part of makers to reduce prices. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are quoted nominally at 2 cents 
per Jb. in Pittsburgh ; track-bolts at 2.60(2.85, and splice- 
bars at 1,60@ 1.70 cents. 

Old Rails. 


~The market for old iron rails is irregular, and 
quotations vary from 317@318 per ton at tide-water. Old 


steel rails are quoted at $17(@317.50 per ton in Pittsburgh, 
with light supply. 


British Rail Exports. 
For the month of October and the ten months then ending 
the exports from Great Britain are reported as follows by 
the Board of Trade, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 
To United States: 
——October. 


Ten months.- 


















2. 1884 1585. 1883. 1884 1885, 

Iron rails 24 ehinele ‘ 2. 7 a 
Steel rails 275 sol 150 16,469 5.201 

Total. 5,599 B51 130059 470 16,476 201 

To all countries: . 

Iron rails... .. 798 60 1,740 22,000 11.707 15,003 
Steel rails. ...58,986 39,800 30,159 638,417 461,006 426,706 
Ce 39, 794 40, 76) 31.899 660,417 472.713 439,709 


There were no exports to this country in Juve, July or 
\ugust, and 228 tons in September, against 130 m October— | 
practically none, The exports to other countries in October | 
were one-fifth less than last year, and three-eights less than 
in 1883, for the ten months they were only 4!, per cent. less 
than last year, but were 25 per cent. less than in 1883. Of 
the total exports in October no less than 45 per cent. went to 
India, which has also taken one-third of the exports for the 
ten months; Canada and Australia each about 14'5 per cent., 


the Argentine Republic coming next with 6 per cent, (26,473 
tons). India’s takings have been twice as great as last year, 


and enough for about 1,400 miles of track. 


St. Louis Engineers’ Club. 

in St. Louis, Nov. 4, at Washington Uni- 
with President Moore in the chair and 12 members 
Mr. Thos. McMath was elected a member. Mr. 
Knight, of Kansas City, Mo., was proposed for mem- 


The club met 
versity, 
present. 
Wim. B. 
bership. 

\ paper by Mr. C. W. Clark was then read, entitled * ‘ Notes | 
on the Influence of Inclination of the Limb and of the Axis of 
a Theodolite on the Measurement of Horizontal Angles,” and | 





discussed at length by Prof. Johnson. 


In the gener: al disc ussion, Mr. Hill gave the result of some 
tests of cement and sand bricks, mixed 4 of sand to 1 of ce 
ment. They were 26 days old and averaged about 125 Ibs. 


per square inch in compression, Mr. Russel gave an instance | 
where common clay stood 135 tbs. per square inch in tension; 
various other subjects were commented upon. 

The next meeting of the Club will be held at the Mercantile 
Library. 

Sngineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

A business meeting was held in Philadelphia, Nov. 7, Mr. 
Henry G. Morris in the chair. The following new members | 
were elected: Joseph B. King, John W. Campbell. Wm. P. 


Craighill, R. R. Bridgers, Jr., George E. Datesman, Allan 
Cox, Henry E. Tripler, J. H. Covode, Join Wilson, Pedro 
(. Salom, Theodore Low, Emile Low, Jacob B. Rohrer, 


oa — : and rs Prevost and Charles 8. Churchill. 

L. Cortiell was chosen a delegate to the conference 
at C ‘le ve oe in relation to the standing of Civil Engineers 
in the government service. 

The thanks of the Club were presented to Mr. T. Roney 
Williamson, member, for his services in designing and super- 
intending the arrangement of the new house. 

Mr. F. H. Bowen, Jr., presented a description of the Albo- 
Carbon Light, illustrated by chandelier which had been 
placed in operation ia the room. The Albo-Carbon light is 
an English invention. The light is obtained fromthe com- 
bustion of illuminating gas, such as coal, oil and water gas, 
with albo-carbon (naphthaline) in air. The latter is placed in 
a spherical reservoir, in which are several tubes, communi- 

cating with the outside gas supply and with the burner, A 
plate, connected with the reservoir, extends over the gener- | 
ator burner and serves to receive and conduct the heat to the 

r upon ‘The Adapta- | 


reserv — 
Mr. James Christie presented a pape 

tion of Steel to Structural Work.” The price of steel has | 
now fallen so low, compared with iron, that its increased 

use will be actively stimulated as the building industries ! 
revive. The grades and properties of the steels are so dis- | 
tinct and various, that opinions differ much as to the adapta- | 
bility of each grade for a special purpose. Hitherto engi- 
neers bave favored open-hearth steel on account of uni- 
formity, but recent results obtained from Bessemer steel tend 
to place either make on equality. The seeming tendency is to 
specify what the physical proper ties shal] be, and not how the 
steel shall be siaide. For boiler and ship plates the mildest and 
most ductile steel is favored. yes shin frames and beams a 
harder steel, up to 75,000 Ibs, tenacity, is frequeutly used. 
For tension members of bridges, steel of 65,000 to 75.000 ibs. 

tenacity is usually mpecties. and for compression members, 

80,000 to 90,000 Ibs 


a 
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tage occurs from the use of high tension steel in compression 
members, and the danger of sudden failure of a properly 
made strut is so little, that future practice will favor the use 
of hard steel in compression, unless the material should prove 
cogs etapa 9S In columns, even as long as diam 
ters, steel of 90,000 lbs, tenacity will exceed the mildest ste« 
35 per cent. in compressive resistance. The present 
uncertainty consists largely as to how high tension 
steel will endure the manipulation usual with iron 
without injury. A few experiments were recentiy made 
by the writer on riveted struts of both mild and hard 
steel, which had been purchased, straightened and riveted, | 
as usual with iron, but no indication of deterioration was 
found. Steel castings are now made entirely trustworthy for | 
tensile working stresses of 10,000 to 15,000 Ibs. per square 
inch. In some portable machinery, an intermittent tensile 
stress is applied of 15.000 lIbs.. sometimes rising to 20,000 
Ibs. per square inch of section, without any evid of 
weakness. 

The Secretary 


| 
| 


nce 


presented, for Maj. H. W. Clarke, 
of Chains, Reduced to Feet, for the Reference Book. 

Mr. Rudolph Hering read some interesting extracts from a 
report of a Comittee of the City Councils of Philadelphia, 
made in 1801, on the first works built to supply the city with | 


a Table 


water from the Schuylkill River, the pumping station of 
which was at Centre Square, on the site of the present City 
Hall. 

Mr. Henry G. Morris exhil ite la fine specimen of a copy of 


tracing in blue lines on white ground. 


General Qailroad “Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 


Stuart, 


oF 


wis 
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Bolles, Amos F. B. P. T. Edwards, 


Joseph W. Smith, 


Breed, L. 
Jesse Tirre i. 


S. Judd, Isaac 


Bridgton & Saco River.—At the annual meeting in Bridg- 


i ton, Me., Nov. 18. the old board of directors was re-elected, 
except that Samuel S. Fuller was elected in place of R. P 
Burnham, who declined a re-election. 

Chicago, St. Meinrod & Ohio River.—Mr. B. F. West- 


fall, of St. Louis, is President of this new company. 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—Mr. W. T. Kelley 
is appointed Supervisor of Track of the Western Division, 
with headquarters at Gordon, Nebraska. 
Hartford & cticut 
appointed Roadmaster of the 
ford to Millerton. 


Western. 
Eastern 


Mr. H. W. Elmer is 
Division, from Hart- 


Conne 


Indianapolis, Peru d& Chicago.—At the annual meeting 
~ Indianapolis last week the following directors were elected: 

Solon Humphreys, V. T. Malott, A. L. Hopkins, C. B. 
David Macy. 


Vemphis & Charleston.—At the annual meeting in Hunts- 


| ville, Ala., Nov. 12, the following directors were chosen: John 
| T. Martin, E. H. R. Lyman, C.S. Brice,Samuel Shethar, Sam- 
| uel Thomas, J. J. McComb, New York; He ey Fink, C. M 


McClung, 
Nashville, 
Richards, 


C. M. McGhee, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Napoleon Hill, 
Atlanta, Ga. : 
Verrill &: 
are: H. 


Tenn: S. Williams, 
Siemaphis, ‘Tenn: R. H 
Addison White, Huntsville, Alabama. 


Abbotsford.—The directors of this new company 
W. Wright, W. A. Scott, R. B. Champagne, Mer- 
rill, Wis.; J. H. Cooledge, Eau Claire, Wis.; Fred Riet- 
brock, A. A. Krause, T. A. Malcom, Milwaukee. 

Milton & North Mountain.—The office of this new com- 


pany is at Milton, Pa.; the directors are: William A. Heinen, 
William B. Chamberlain, J. Woods Brown, Jr.. D.W. Smith, 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be | W ome Weidhamer, T. 5S. Moorehead, John M. Caldwell 
held as follows : jand H. G. Cahill. 
Boston & Albany, annual eeting, at the Meionac iz ' P 
Mier eng sn liam y n 1 cq 2 eee ut th feionaon in | Newburg, Dutchess & Connecticut:—Mr. Gilman D. Holmes 
Boston d& Maine, annual meeting, at the City Hall in Law- | 8, 2ppointed Master : Mechanic and Master Car- — a. + ag 
rence, Mass., at 10:30 a. m., on Dec. 9. office at Dutchess Junction, N. Y., in place of Wm. G. Van 
Eastern, annual meeting, at the passenger station in Bos- Buskirk, resigned. 
ton, Dec. 9. : ; _ | New York, Lake Erie & Western.—At the annual meeting 
: New York & New England, annual meeting, at the office | in New York, Nov. 24, the following directors were chosen: 
in Boston, Dec. ve _ | |John King, John G, McCullough, J. Lowber Welsh, Cort- 
Richmond & Petersburg, annual meeting, at the oftice in |land Parker, Henry H. Cook,:William Libbey, William A. 
Richmond, Va., Dee. 1 | Wheelock, William Whitewright. George W. Quintard, Og- 
oe : n Mills, William L. Strong, William B. Dinsmore, Morris 
Dividends. den ’ 8: apa Booey ‘ 
, , wi - , ? | K. Jesup, James J. Goodwin, William N. Gilchrist, Jacob 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have | 


been declared as follows : 
Connecticut River, 4 per ce 


I ‘nt., semi-annual, payable Jan. 
1, 1886, to stockholders of 


rd on Dee. 16. } 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 2 per cent., semi-annual, 

payable Dec. 8, to stockholders of record on Nov. 27. 
Northern (New Hampshire), 3 per cent., semi-annual, 


rece 


pay- 


able Dec. 1 
North & West Branch (leased to Pennsylvania 
Co.), 8 per cent., semi-annual, payable Dec. 1 


Wilmington & 
Jan. 16. 


Railroad 


Weldon, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 


| 

| 

Railroad | 
| 

and Technical Conventions. 
Meeting and conventions of railroad 
nical societies will be held as follows : 
The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold its regular | 
monthly meetings through the winter at the rooms, No. 113 | 
| 


associations and tech- 


Liberty street, New York, on the evening of the third Thurs- 
day in each month. 


The New England Railroad Club will hold its monthly 
meetings atits rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger 
station, in Poston, on the evening of the second Wednesday 


in each month, 

The Western Railway Club will hold its regular 
meetings at its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, 
on the third Wednesday in each month, 


monthly 
in Chicago 


non -enoeg Sales. 








The New York, West Shore & Buffalo road was sold at 
public sale in Newburg, N ue aor 24, in pursuance of the 
decree of foreclosure granted’ by the New York Supreme 
Court. When the Referee open ‘d the proceedings, notice of 


several claims, was filed by interested parties, the principal 
oues being those of the New York, Ontario & Western Co. and 


of the North River Construction Co, The sale then proceeded 
and the property was bid off for $22,000,000, to Mr. J. Pier 
pont Morgan, representing the committee which has had 
charge of the reorganization. No opposition was made and 
there was no other bid. The reorganization of the company 
and the transfer of the road to the New York Central, as 


lessee, Can now proceed as svon as the sale is confirmed by 


the Court. | 

National Railroad Agents’ Association. | 
The Minnesota brauch of the National Railread Agents’ | 
Association was organized at Owatonna, Minn., Nov. 19. J. | 







C. Downing, President of the National association, was pre 


ent and assiste din the organization The object and aims | 
of the association are to render to the railroad companies the | 
best staudard of agents by improving the efficiency of the 
service. The following officers were elected: President, ¢ 
Van Campen, Rochester ; Vice-President, G. F. Talmadge 
Hastings : Secretary. H. H. Herrick, Dover: Treasurer. J. | 
R. Pheeney, Owatonna, The next meeting will be held in | 
St. Paul, Jan. 11, 1886. 
| 
Southern Association of General Passenger & | 
Ticket Agents. 
The meeting of this association, called at 46 Bond street, 
New York, on Nov. 10, was atte Ne by the following named | 
members: Messrs. L. S. Brown, R. B. Cooke, T. M. Emer- 
son, L. T. Myers, M. Slaughter, C. A. Taylor, G. A. White- 
head, B. W. Wrenn, and Mr. Pile, representing Mr. J. R. 
W ood. 


There being 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That this meeting 
H. I. Kimball House, 
proximo. 

The attention of members is called to the important objects 
of the next meeting, and they are earnestly requested to be 
present, so that definite action may be taken as to the forma- 
tion of the Southern Passe nger Committee. 


no quorum present, the following resolution 


do now adjourn to meet at the 
Atlanta, Ga., at 3 p. m., Dec. 2, 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Attica, Lockport & Lak ‘Ontario.—At the annual meeting 
in Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 19, the following directors were 








elected: R. F. Stevens, F. C. Stevens, J. V. D. Loomis, B. 
W. Spencer, A. A. Smith, F. N. Trever, James Jackson, Jr., 


V. T. Ransom, Jesse Peterson, 


ba John Hodge, S 
| Charles Whitmore, O. W 


Cutler 
Revere Beach & Lynn.- 


. Park Baker 


Boston, —At the annual meeting in 


In the Forth Bridge, compression steel | Boston, Nov. 20, the old directors were re-elected, as follows: | 


is limited to 75,000 to 82,000 Ibs.- Such a marked advan-' Edwin Walden, Edward Tyler, David H. Sweetser, Matthew 


) tion of Mr. 
| Messrs George M. 


} are: 


| ming 


— 


Hays and Charles E. 


Loew. The only changes are the elec- 
Morris K. 


Jesup and Charles E. Loew in place of 
Groves and James A. Raynor. 

Oakland & 
3. 
Lawrence, 


L 


this new 
Kan.; Charles 
Jacob Smith, G. W, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


The following notice 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 


Colby.—The directors of 
Jenkins, Clay Centre, 
Kan.; H. P. Dillon, 
Williams, L. S. Wilson, 


Ogdensburg cd: 
from President J. 


company 
Monroe, 
Veal, A. 


Lake Champlain.- 
W. Hobart is dated 


| Nov. 12: 
‘ Owing to the increased amount of work in the Freight 
Department of this company, the Freight and Passenger de- 


partments will be separated on Dec. 1. Mr. 
mings is hereby appointed General Passenger Agent, with 
office at St. Albans, Vt. All matters pertaining to Passenger 
Depariment should be addressed to him as above. Mr. Frank 
Owen will continue as General Freight Agent, with office at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.. and all matters pertaining to the Freight 
Department should be addressed to him there.” 

Mr. Cummings is also General Passenger Agent of the Cen- 
tral Vermont road. 


S. W. Cum- 


Old Colony.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Nov. 24, 
the following directors were chosen: Charles F. Choate, 
Frederick L. Ames, Thomas J. Borden, John 8S. Brayton, 
Samuel C. Cobb, T go rocker, Thomas Dunn, George A. 
Gardner, Charles L. Lovering, William J. Retch, Jobn J. 
Russell, Nathaniel Thayer, Royal W. Turner. The board 


subseque ntly re-elected the old officers. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—At the annual 
meeting in Richmond, Va., Nov. 18, the old officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President. J. P. Brinton; directors, 
Charles Chauncey, B. F. Newcomer, W. T. Walters, F. T 
Willis 


Neaboard a& Roanoke, 


Master Machinist. Mr. 


Mr. C 
D. W 


W. Walker 


° Is appointed 
. Ballentine is appo 


inted Master 


ir-Builder. These appointments are made in place of Mr. 
M. Pendleton. deceased. 

Texas Trunk.—At a meeting held in Dallas, Tex., Nov. 20, 
the following were chosen: President, John L Henry, Dal- 
las: Vice-President, Jules E. Schneider, Dallas; directors, T. 
L. Marsalis and Alexander Sanger, Dallas: W W. Weigley, 
Philadelphia; F. L. Russ, W. G. Mowry, New York. After 
the election of the board, W. G. Mowry, of New York, was 
elected General Manager and Treasurer, and Wm, Gleason 


Secretary. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. H. A. Young has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Toledo Division, in 
a i lition to his duties as Chief Engineer. Mr. B. S. McLeod 


has been appointed Superintendent of the St. Louis Division, 
and will have charge of maintenance of way under the direc 
tion of the Chief Engineer. The office of Master of Trains 
hs is be n abolished. 

Tope hea, Frankfort dad} Marysville. 


—The directors of this 


new company are: H. P. Dillon, Jacob Smith, G. W. Veal, 
A. L. Williams, L. S. Wilson. Office in Topeka, Kansas. 


Valley, of Virginia.—At the annual meeting in Staunton, 
| Va., Nov. 16, the old board was re-elected.as- follows: J.J. 
Allen, W Anderson, Robert W. Burke, Henry Duvall, 
Osman Latrobe, Decatur H. Miller. The road is controlled 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


We Idon. 
Nov. gf = 


Wilmington & 
ton, N. C., 
President, Hon. 
B. F. Newcomer 
W.H. Willard, ¢ 
a, 2. 
lected : 

M: anagel 
General 


At the annual meeting in Wil- 
following officers were chosen : 
R. R. Bridgers: directors, W. T. Walters, 
.H. B. Plant, H. Walters, A. J. De Rosset, 
xeorge Howard, Donald McRae, E. B. Bor- 
McKay. Subsequently the a wing officers were 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. W. Tho — _ General 
H. W alters; General Supe ise ndent, *, Divine: 
Audit r, W. A. Riac h. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. J. 8. Wattles has resigned his position as General 
| Re a act of the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valle -y and 
the Sioux City & Pacific roads. 


— Mr. W. H. Spradlin, Chief Engineer of the new Chesa- 


sare & Nashville road, was ——— in Scottsville, Ky., re- 
tly, to Miss Mary F. Rutland, of that place. 


Mr. William G. Van Buskirk has resigned his position as 
Master Mechanic and Master Car-Builder of the Newburg, 
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Dutchess & Connecticut road, after 18 years of continuous 
service with the road. 

—Mr. Thomas B. Morris, who died recently in Oakland, 
Cal., was a civil engineer of good standing. He was for some 
time connected with the Northern Pacific road, and had 
charge of the construction of the original Pacific Division of 
that road. 


—Mr. W. H. King has resigned his position as Commissioner 
of the Central Passenger Committee. It is reported that he 
has been offered a position in the passenger department of the 
Louisville & Nashville, and also that he has been offered the 
position of Genera] Passenger Agent of the Louisville, Evans- 
ville & St. Louis, and that he will accept one of those posi- 
tions. 


— Calvin Pratt, who served as civil engineer some years ago 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the lines of the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., and who has since been 
connected with several projected lines in California, disap- 
peared recently from San Francisco, taking with him some 
$14,000 obtained by forgery, it is charged. Dispatches were 
sent eastward to secure his arrest, but it is believed that he 
has escaped to Canada. 


—Mr. R. Johnston Niven died in Southampton, England, 
Nov. 24. He was for many years a Jawyer in New York, 
where he had a wide circle of friends. He was for many 
years Secretary of the New York & Harlem Railroad Co., 
and was also President of the Lebanon Springs Railroad Co., 
and afterward of the Harlem Extension Co. He retired 
from business in 1873, and of late years traveled much 
abroad in the hope of restoring his failing health. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


tailroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 





















Ten months to Oct. 31: 
L885 1884. Ine. or Dec. ‘Pe. 
Minn. & St. L.... $1.438.453 D. $34,480 2.3 
Nash., C. &St.L. 1,779,712 DPD. 205.457 10.5 
Net earnings... 132 D. 137.492 16.2 
N. Y., Sus. & W.. 8.605 % 59356 6.9 
South Carolina D. 52,053, 3.4 
Nine months to Se 
C..L&.L 2 CO. § $1,794,229 D. $41,412 2.3 
Net earnings... €69,567 D. 48,914 6.5 
Denver & R. G. 4.101.000 I. 314,528 7.4 
Net earnings... 1.266.810 I. 231,473 18.3 
N. Y., P. & Ohio. 4,156,361 DD. 5i 65 13.4 
Rome, Wat. & Og. i 1,243,541 D. 9,978 0.8 
Month of September : 
cC..1. 8t. L&C. $219,256 $250,987 DPD. $31,731 12.7 
Net earnings... 88.485 101,786 D. 13.301 =613.0 
Den. & R. G. 568 ¢ 521.957 I. 46.737 89 
Net earnings... z 224.565 D. 57 0.3 
N. Y., Pa. & Ohio 485,7 546,525 D. 60,807 11.1 
tome, W. & Og.. 172.901 184,756 D. 11.885 6.4 
Month of October: 
Mion. & St L.... $185,627 $171.746 L. 
Nash., C. & St. L 191,846 203,737 Dz. 
Net earnings... 76.065 80,363 D. 
N. Y. City & N. 4 7 34.020 I. 
Net earnings. 13,314 1,116 L. 
N. Y., Sus. & W. 105,086 99,058 J. 
Net earnings... 49.737 44.878 IL. 
South Carolina... 134.961 157,352 (Dz 
Texas & St. L 160,928 132,142 I. 
Second week in November: 
Buff... R. & Pitts. 28 $24,385 I. $5,377 22.38 
Chi. & Alton.... 18° 4 210,985 D. 28,611 13.6 
Chi. & East. Mi.. 39,883 34,467 I. 5.416 15.8 
Chi. & Nor’west. 531,800 462.200 I. 69,600 15.0 
C.,St.P,M.&O 148.100 137,600 [. 10,500 7.6 
© 1,8. L. aC. 47.938 47.878 I. 60 0.1 
Illinois Central .. 268.300 981,006 D. 12,706 4.5 
iowalines . .. 39.000 40.107 D. 1.107 Ay 
Louisv. & Nashv. 266,145 279,185 D. 13.040 4.7 
Mil. & Northern. 11.815 10.011 I. 1,804 18.0 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to covrection by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Coal. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Nov. 14 are reported as 
follows : 





1884. Ine orDec. P.c 
Avthracite .. .......+: Bs 910.789 =D. 75.986 8.1 
Eastern hituminous. ........ p 203 552 «OL. 5.568 2.4 
Coke... . 3.291 I. 9,734 22.6 





The demand for anthracite at tidewater is still active, 
although the continued mild weather has had a somewhat 
depressing effect. 

Coke tonnages continue to show an inerease, which may be 
supposed to indicate a gradually increasing demand from the 
iron trade. 

Chicago coal receipts in October were: 






1885. 1884 Ine. or Dee. P.c 

een ree 166.253 202.459 D. 36.206 17.9 
Eastern bituminous 69.716 I. 27.825 66.3 
Ohio 4. nee 48,711 I. 19.154 64.0 
Indiana 78,207 I. 4.137 5.6 
illinois . 109,096 D. 730 0.7 
C403) che cae Seek 50,942 I. 11,909 305 
ee 496,830 I 26,089 5.4 
Of the anthracite receipts this year, 100,181 tons were by 


lake, and 66,072 tons by rail. 
Pennsylvania Railroad coal tonnage for the week ending 
Nov. 14 was: : 





Coal. Coke. Total 1884. 
Line of road 167.958 50,501 218,459 222,907 
From other lines. 107,609 2,524 110.133 58,202 
Total ; er 275.567 53,025 328.592 281,109 
Year to Nov. 14,. 9,834,787 2,238,825 12,073,612 11,548,999 


Increase for the week, 47,483 tons, or 16.9 per cent. ; in- 
crease for the year, 524,613 tons, or 4.5 per cent. 


Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the week ending Nov. 20 is reported as 





follows, in bales : 

Interior markets ; 1885. 1884. Ine. or Dee. P.c 
Receipts.... ..... 188,044 I. 21,499 17.2 
Shipments... 158,714 I. 22,738 16.7 
Stock, Nouv. 20 .. ..... 209,261 I, 79,722 34.7 

Seaports : 

ROCETING.. 0. cecsccccee PIOME 258.774 I. 11,647 45 
Exports ... sevecese ee 198,558 J. 17,671 8.9 
Stock, Nov. 20......... 778,082 801.316 D. 25,234 2.9 


The total movement from plantations for the crop year 
(from Sept. 1) to Nov. 20 are estimated at 2,671,924 bales, 
against 2,581,357 last year, 2,694,550 in 1883 and 2,582,787 
in 1882. 


Scandinavian Excursions. 
The Chicago & Grand Trunk and the Erie roads and the 
Thingvalla Steamship Line are doing much to advertise the 
resources of the golden Northwest. They organize about 12 
excursions from here to Scandinavia, each of which assists 
several hundred people, who came here a few years ago as 
immigrants, to revisit their native shores, Yesterday an- 
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other of these excursions left here, the procession containing 
45 omnibuses, 8 carriages, 2 brass bands, and 400 passengers. 
Nineteen cars were ran to transport these people, two 
special trains being run. Three hours are allowed the ex- 
cursionists at Niagara Falls. These people tell such glowing 
accounts of American prosperity that they always return 
with more immigrants, their relatives or their sweethearts.— 
Chicago inter-Ocean, Nov. 20. 
Passenger Rates. 

The Chicago East-bound Passenger Committee, Nov. 19, 
ageeed that rates from points west of Chicago via Chicago to 
Eastern points should be based on the standard rate of $20 
from Chicago to New York, though tickets from Chicago are 
sold at $17. This is to prevent the cutting of rates on Chicago 
tickets by tickets of western issue on which large commissions 
have been paid. 


A Curious Traffic. 
The New London Northern, the Vermont Valley and the 
Rutland roads enjoy asmall traffic in a new article of mer 
chandise. It is sea sand, which is carried from Long Island 
Sound to Rutland, and there used in the great marble mills 
for sawing and surfacing, as it is more silicious than other 
kinds, and therefore cuts faster under pressure.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 
New England Railroad Earnings. 

Reports of New England roads for the year ending Sept. 30 
have been made as follows - 






Net 
Earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
Fitchburg.... ....... . .$2,891,251 $2,146,960 $744,201 
ORAS 2.856.657 2,121,404 25,253 
Housatonic leased lines...... 234.076 136,545 31 
Oo ERR rarer 249.632 172,809 23 
New London Northern...... 551,059 337.553 13,506 
DE dnc: Bicksessess 578, 2:22 339.764 238,458 
Norwich & Worcester....... 750,482 427 988 322,494 
ee 761,901 464,387 297,514 





The Housatonic statement is for the leased lines in Mas- 
sachusetts only, and does not include the line in Connecticut. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore. 
The Marquette Mining Journal of Nov. 21 says: ‘‘ Our read- 
ers may be curious to know how the entire shipments from 
the four districts in the Lake Superior region for the current 
season compare with those of 1884 from the iron fields then 
ranking as producers. The figures can be given only approx- 
imately as yet; but they are close enough for all practical 


oo gan Last year at this date the lake output was as fol- 
Ows: 

eS GINIINS inks dak Sac isane ants Beco bende ede 1,498,709 
PG -.°" » cnnedsen nea: aabeda Rab eenh elvabadaas 880,807 
Vermillion 42 asgiasanseh + aedkteedn as: ae enwreanid 62,124 


NN icchins amnatinaabine sanbinimty Slbes ate adalaics 2,441,640 

‘** This year a new district, the Agogebic, has begun pro- 

ducing ore. At date of our last reports from the several dis- 

tricts embraced in the Lake Superior region, their shipments 
for this season were as shown in the appended table. 


IS ENOOD i oncsicdconae sel vessGs > Sasnnestees: cess 1,369,040 
SD. 27 iinstne cneitlihs stiaeh ckalacenoohighien 677.419 
Agogerbic dpb ee Ache boiaien ates astm i Nakane ee 109,951 
Vermillion ot acme (oie Meee cbeeiteies wae CApeeee cots 219,300 

ss cckivied. espe .6 dibek S2 eat eee. eseaadeatiohas 2,375,720 


‘** Or a total from the four districts now actively producing 
iron ore of 65,000 tons less than had been sent to market by 
lake at the corresponding ste ge in the season of 1884 from the 
three which were then producers. This establishes that the 
quantity of Lake Superior ore placed on the market this year 
will certainly not be in excess of last year’s output, though 
one new field, the Agogebic, has in the meantime been 
opened up, and another, the Vermillion, has got fairly under 
way, having nearly quadrupled its last year’s product.” 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Atlanta 
last week, at which it was stated that the reports of cutting 
had been much exaggerated. The meeting was harmonious 
and it is understood that arrangements were made for a_ set- 
tlement of difficulties. 


The Fast Freight Line Agencies in Boston. 
The following notice has been issued by Traffic Manager 
Mills, of the Boston & Albany road ; 

‘* By agreement with its western connections, the Boston & 
Albany Railroad Co.on Dec. 1, 1885, will take charge of 
the Boston and New England agencies of the Red, White, 
Blue and Canada Southern freight lines, and they will be 
represented by Mr. James Mills, agent, 232 Washington 
street, Boston, who will furnish, under the direction of the 
general freight agent, all authorized rates, issue bills of lading 
and give necessary information for the conduct of the west- 
bound freight traffic. The Boston & Albany Railroad Co., 
through its general passenger agent, will also represent the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and Michigan Central 
railroads in the interest of the west-bound passenger traffic.” 

Colorado-Utah Association. 
Negotiations have been concluded whereby the St. Louis & 
San Francisco road becomes a member of the Colorado-Utah 
Traffic Association, the membership to date from Nov. 16. 
The St. Louis & San Francisco is granted a stated amount as 


a subsidy that will be paid regularly whether the sommeny 
earns that amount in the pool or not. This practically places 
the Association on a better footing than it has ever before 


enjoyed, and »vromises much for a permanent peace in 
Southwestern railway circles and in Colorado-Utah traffic. 
A Central Pool. 

For some time past the four roads covering the territory be- 
tween Cleveland, Sandusky, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, consisting of the Lake Erie & Western, 
the Indiana, Bloomington & Western; the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago, and the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis have been endeavoring to bring 
about an agreement upon a plan for a pooling of their earn- 
ings. The result of the discussions has been to come to a 
practical agreement upon the percentages to be awarded to 
cach and the settlement of the general methods to be adopted 
to successfully carry out the scheme, which is to harmonize 
the interests of all the lines, that the cutting of rates shall be 
discontinued and prevented, and an interchange arranged of 
business between the roads which will make each a feeder to 
the others. It is understood that an agreement was finally 
reached at a conference held in New York last week. 


The Boston Passenger Pool. 


At the Boston meeting last week the roads represented 
included the New York Central, the Grand:Trunk, the Boston 
& Albany, the Fitchburg, the Boston & Lowell, and the 
Central Vermont. The emigrant contract, which is not to be 
included in the Boston pool, was agreed to by all the lines 
represented. The question of first and second class traffic 
from Boston was taken up, and no agreement was reached, 
owing to the refusal of the Boston & Albany to become a 
member of the pool unless the Boston & Lowell would also 
become a member. It is claimed that the Boston & Lowell 
would not join the pool because the Central Vermont would 





not withdraw its Boston ticket office. An agreement was 
made to advance Western rates to full tariff rates at the 
same time they are restored in New York, about Dec. 1. It 
was agreed that tickets purchased after the restoration of 
rates, at less than tariff rates, are to be redeemed at full 
rates through the Assistant Commissioner in New York. 
Owing to the non-agreement of the Boston lines to formulate 
a plan for the pool, it was recommended that the matter of 
issuing tickets should be referred to the general managers 
for adjustment. 


Illinois Passenger Rates. 
At a meeting of the Iliinois Board of Railroad & Warehouse 
Commissioners, held Nov. 13, it was ordered that the rule 
governing passenger fares on roads operating in Illinois be 
amended as follows : 

‘The passenger rate on each of said roads shall not be 
to exceed 3 cents per mile for the transportation of any 

rson with ordinary baggage not exceeding 150 pounds 
in weight. Provided said railroad corporation shall not 
charge, collect or receive more than one-half the above 
rate for the transportation of children between the ages of 
5 and 12 years; a charge or 10 cents may be added to the 
fare of any passenger when the same is paid upon the 
cars, if a ticket might have been procured within a reason- 
able time before the departure of the train. No road will 
be required to carry a passenger for less than 5 cents, and 
the fare shall be 3 cents per mile for any distance of 3 or 
more miles. 

**In computing fares the distance shall be multiplied by 
the rate, and when the fraction of one cent is one-half or 
over, it shall be reckoned as one cent, and for a fraction of 
less than one-half cent the same shall not be computed. To 
take effect Dec. 1, 1885.” 


Winter Rates to 
In Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 
adopted the following : 

** Resolved, That the members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
respectfully ask the general freight agents of the railroads 
entering here to so arrange the schedule of prices that the 
rates to be established for east-bound freight on flour, grain, 
etc,, for the winter months shall not discriminate against 
Buffalo to the detriment of its commerce. 

** Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of three to 
confer with the general railroad freight agents.” 


Buffalo. 
1%, the Merchants’ Exchange 


The Trunk Line Agreement. 

After considerable negotiations with the Pennsylvania Co., 
and some hesitation, President Garrett, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, bas signed the trunk line agreement, but conditionally. 
The reservation made by him being ‘‘ That the Baltimore & 
Ohio will be bound by the provisionsof the contract so far as 
it relates to passenger traffic, only in case it becomes a mem- 
ber of the trunk line passenger division.” 

This action on the part of Mr. Garrett may have the effect 
of preventing for the present a settlement of the passenger 
rate troubles and a full restoration of through passenger fare, 





Contract to Pay Bonus to a Railroad. 

In the case of the Chicago & Atlantic Co. against Derkes 
and others, the Indiana Supreme Court holds as follows : 

Action against the makers of the following bond : *‘ In con- 
sideration of the benefits that will accrue to us in the location 
and construction of the Chicago & Atlantic Railway through 
the county of Adams, in the state of Indiana, by way of and 
through the town of Decatur, in said county, we, whose 
names are hereto attached, hereby acknowledge ourselves 
bound unto the Chicago & Atlantic Railroad Co. in a sum 
sufficient to pay for the right of way across Adams County, 
as mnationel above, this bond to include the right of way 
exclusive of depot grounds and switches, ete.” After this 
contract was accepted and acted on by the company the 
makers of it cannot claim that there is a want of mutuality. 
When the company acted on such contract it became the 
mutual and binding contract of each and all the contracting 
parties. The contract is also based on a sufficient considera- 
tion. The parties received all the consideration they con- 
tracted for, and this was sufficient to make the contract 
binding. After baving executed the bond, and the company 
having acted on the faith of it, the makers of the bond cannot 
be heard to claim that it was ultra vires, and this is true 
whether the corporation had or had not power to execute it.” 


Railroad Conductors’ Liability, 


A railroad conductor who permits a passenger to travel on 
his train taking with him goods known tothe conductor to 
be stolen is not liable to an action therefor by the owner 
of the goods, according to a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, in the case of Randlette vs, Jud- 
kins. The Court, in giving judgment, said: ‘*‘ The railroad 
is a public highway over which all members of the public 
who are in a proper condition to travel in a public car, who 
ay the established fare and conduct themselves properly, 
10ve a legal right to travel with luggage. It is the legal 
duty of the conductor to permit all such persons to enter the 
cars and travel over the road. For sufficient cause he may 
— the train and eject a traveler from the train. He owes 
no legal duty to the public to stop his train and eject a 
traveler who is guilty of felony, or to arrest such traveler 
and hold him as a prisoner, and seize the property he may 
have in his possession. As a citizen, he may have the right, 
if he sees fit, to arrest a traveler who is guilty of a felony, 
and hold him until he can be properly prosecuted; but not 
being an officer charged with the duty, and having no legal 
warrant therefor, he is under no legal duty to do so, and 
thereby take upon himself the burden and hazard of justify- 
ing his act. Nor does he owe any duty to any member of the 

sublic to arrest a thief, and seize and hold the stolen property 

e may have in his possession, or to seize and hold for the 
owner, whoever he may be, goods which a traveler on the 
road may have taken and is carrying away as a trespasser.” 
T he Court added : ‘*‘ We have discussed the question involved 
upon principle, there being no authorities directly in point 
cited by the learned counsel on either side, and it is said there 
are none.” 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Americus, Preston & Lumpkin.—Track on this road 
is now laid to Richland, Ga., 9 miles westward from the late 
terminus at Preston and 29 miles from the connection with 
the Central Railroad at Americus. The grading from Rich- 
land to Lumpkin, 9 miles, is about completed, with track- 
laying in progress, and the company hopes to have trains 
running to Lumpkin about the middle of December. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—The survey of this pro- 
jected narrow-gauge line will be begun about Dec. 1. A line 
will first be run from Johnston, 8. C., to Ninety-six, and 





the survey will be extended from Ninety-six to Greenville 
as rapidly as possible. The officers of the line hope to have 


a section located and under contract by the end of the year. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—As is well known, there has been 
a good deal of speculation for some time past as to how this 
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company would secure a water front and suitable terminal 
arrangements on the New York Harbor. The company some 
time ago made a contract under which it will acquire the use 
of the Philadelphia & Reading from Philadelphia as far as 
Bound Brook, but no agreement was made for the use of the 
New Jersey Central from Bound Brook to Jersey City, and 
it has been generally reported that the company would build 
its own liae from Bound Brook to the Hudson River. The 
building of the line was not a difficult matter, but the secur- 
ing of proper terminal facilities was entirely another ques- 
tion. Itis now announced that the Baltimore & Ohio has 
leased for 99 years the property of the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Co., including an extensive water front on the north 
shore of Staten Island, directly facing New York, and about 
5 miles from the Battery. The Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Co. has a railroad line, which is now all graded and on 
which tracklaying is now in progress, from Port Richmond 
on the west side of the island, along the shore to a con- 
nection with the old Staten Island road at Vanderbilt Land- 
ing, and it also controls the old Staten Island road with its 
line from Vanderbilt to Tottenville on the south side of the 
Island, and its valuable ferry franchises. The intention 
as given out is to build a new line from Bound Brook paralle‘ 
with the Central of New Jersey to Elizabethport, cross the 
Kill von Kull by a bridge, and connect with the Staten Island 
road. The new road required will be about 20 miles long, 
and the most expensive portion of that work will probably 
be the bridge over the Kill. This will be crossed at its nar- 
rowest point, where it is only about 700 ft. wide, but there a 
high bridge or a very long draw-span will be required to pre- 
vent obstruction to navigation, and a high bridge would 
necessitate the raising of the road to a high level above the 
surrounding country, the land on the west of the Kill being 
low and flat for several miles back. The property owned by 
the Rapid Transit Co. presents abundant facilities for docks on 
deep water, and the ferry can be practically shortened by the 
use of fast boats. For freight purposes especially the Staten 
Island terminus would be a very eligible one. 

This new move of the Baltimore & Ohio will doubtless 
raise considerable opposition; the chief point at which this 
will be felt will probably be in relation to the building of the 
bridge. While a company can be chartered under the gen- 
eral law of New Jersey, the permission of the Legislattre 
will be required before the bridge can be built, and it will 
also require the consent of Congress, as it will cross navigable 
waters, so that, in any event, it will probably be a year be- 
fore the new line can be finished, even if the opposition to it 
does not prove serious, 


Boston & Maine.—The directors have issued the follow- 
ing circular to the stockholders in relation to the leases of the 
line from Portland to Worcester: 

‘*Some six years since the city of Portland, who held the 
controlling interest in the Portland & Rochester Railroad, 
sold the same at public auction, and, as it was at that time 
used in connection with the Nashua & Rochester and the 
Boston & Lowell railroads to divert traffic legitimately be- 
longing to the Boston & Maine and the Eastern railroads, we 
in connection with the Eastern Railroad, took measures to 
purchase that interest, and at the present time we hold in our 
own right, and through our lease of the Eastern, 4,820 shares 
out of the 6,000 shares which constitute its capital stock. 
This investment has proved very satisfactory, both as a pro- 
tection to our own traffic, and as yielding a fair interest on 
the amount invested. The Worcester, Nashua & Rochester 
Railroad is a line from Worcester to Rochester, N. H., 94! 
miles long, passing through Nashua and many important 
manufacturing towns, paralleling our road for a considerable 
portion of its length, and by itself or through alliance with 
other roads, being in a position at any time toinaugurate a 
war of rates, which must result disadvantageously both to 
this road and to the public interests involved. 

‘* The Worcester, Nashua & Rochester, with the Portland 
& Rochester, will form a line from Portland to Worcester, a 
distance of 147 miles, in good condition, bemg almost en- 
tirely laid with steel rails, and well equipped with 32 locomo- 
tives, 31 passenger cars, 14 baggage, mail and express cars, 
and 628 freight cars, and with an amount of business upon 
its line which will give us, if operated at thesame percentage 
as we operate our own line, a sum which will fully meet the 
rental to be paid. Your directors, taking into consideration 
that we are at present time owners of nearly five-sixths of the 
Portland & Rochester, or about one-third of the combined 
line, and that the two roads can be operated much more 
economically together than as two distinct corporations, have 
deemed it to be for the interest of your corporation to lease 
these roads. Under these leases you assume no liabilities of 
the leased roads, and no obligations bevond the sum agreed 
upon as rental, which sum we confidently believe the roads 
will earn.” 


Central, of New Jersey.—The taking of testimony 
before the Master in the suit to set aside the lease of the road 
has been resumed in Philadelphia. The evidence put in this 
week has been chiefly in relation to the condition of the road, 
the Reading Co. seeking to show that it has not deteriorated 
under its management. 


Chautauqua Lake.—A large force is now employed on 
the grading of this road and rapid progress is being made. 
The work will be pushed as fast as possible, with the view of 
having the road for summer travel next season. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—lIt is reported that there is a 
movement among the bondholders to foreclose the first mort- 
gage on this road, and that as soon as a sufficient number of 
signatures are secured proceedings will be begun. The in- 
terest has been in default since November, 1884. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Herald says: ‘** A reporter of the Herald was informed 
yesterday that the Burlington & Missouri River Co. is now 
placing a contract for building a permanent bridge across 
the Missouri River from Rulo, Neb., to Boswell, on the 
Missouri side of the Big Muddy. The construction of the 
bridge is to be commenced this winter, and will be com- 
pleted early in the spring of 1886. The plan upon which 
the piers are to be sunk can_be carried out much better in 
winter than in summer. When the bridge is completed it is 
expected that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Co. will 
run its through trains from Denver over the four miles of 
track from Boswell to Napier, known as the St. Joseph & 
Nebraska Railroad, and from that point over the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad through St. 
Joseph to Kansas City and vice versa. with the trains from 
Kansas City to Denver instead of running on the Kansas 
side of the river, as the trains are being run at present. 

‘* This change will be a most important one both for the 


Burlington & Missouri_River Railroad and for the ple 
living along its lines in Kansas and Nebraska. as it will pro- 


vide an ingress as well as an egress for those people who have 
for a long time desired to have direct connection with St. 
Joseph. The west-bound freight has been transferred on a 
ferry-boat heretofore at Rulo, but that has become to be 
very unsatisfactory on account of the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness, 


Chic . Milwaukee & St. Paul.—It is stated, ap- 
rently by authority, that the directors of this company 
ave resolved to commence work at once on the extension of 





the road from Ottumwa, Ia., to Kansas City. It is reported 
that a contract has already been let for 10,000 tons of steel 
rails for use on this extension. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—On the new branch from 
Centreville, Dak., to Yankton the grading is now nearly 
completed and tracklaying is now in progress. At latest 
report the rails were down for 15 miles from Centreville. The 
extension will be completed by the close of the year, if the 
weather permits. 


Chicago, St. Meinrod & Ohio River.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in Indiana to build a 
railroad from Jasper, in Dubois County, to Tell City, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles. It is intended to be a coal road, and in 
connection with the other projected lines to form a through 
line, by which coal can be carried either to the Ohio River 
or northward to Chicago. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
This company’s statement for September is as follows : 








1884. Decrease. P.c. 

eee $250,987 $31.731 12.7 
I bie aciia: aie waters 149,201 18,430 12.4 
Net earnings........ $101,786 $13.30 13.0 
Fixed charges...... 50,000 50,000 i... da wii 
Surplus ................ $38,485 $51,786 $13,301 25.6 
Surplus to Aug. 31..... 56,514 70,158 13,644 19.5 
Total, 3 months.. ... 94,999 $121,944 $26,945 22.1 


The company’s fiscal year begins July 1, and the total sur- 
plus over fixed charges is for the three months from that date 
to Sept. 30. 


Cleveland & Canton.—The Secretary of this company 
(successor to the Connotton Valley) has sent to stockholders a 
circular stating that counsel advise that the certificates of 
stock are not legal or valid and asking to have them returned 
to be stamped or reissued. The illegality consists in their hav- 
ing been issued before a deed of the property and franchise 
was obtained from the reorganization trustees. 


Gul’, Colorado & Santa Fe.—This company has suc- 
ceeded in placing 3600,000 of its new second-mortgage bonds 
in England. The new issue is limited to $12,000 per mile of 
road, and the proceeds are to be used for the extension and 
new construction now in progress, 


Houston, East & West Texas.—The Receiver has 
completed the work of tracklaying to the Sabine River at 
Logansport, Tex., 192 miles from Houston. The Louisiana 
end of the line was finished to the river a short time ago, and 
since the bridge over the Sabine is finished, there will be con- 
tinuous track from Houston to Shreveport. 


IHinois Central.—The directors have resolved to issue 
$1,500,000 additional first mortgage bonds. These bonds 
will be secured under the mortgage of 1874, which was for 
$15,000,000. The new bonds will be dated Jan. 1, 1886 
and will have 65 years to run, at 4 per cent. interest. They 
will shortly be offered for subscription. 


International.—An Ottawa dispatch says that the Do- 
minion government has agreed to give this company the sub- 
sidy voted for the European Short Line from Montreal to 
Halifax and St. John. The International already has a road 
from Lennoxville, Que., to Lake Megantic, 67 miles, and work 
has been done on the extension of the road which is to run 
through Maine. It is not proposed to buildan entirely new 
line, but portions of existing lines will be used wherever 
possible. 


Iowa Railroads.—Advance sheets of the Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners’ report show that the total number of miles 
of railroad in operation is 7,478. Taking such proportion of 
the stock of roads running through the state as will represent 
the mileage in Iowa, and adding it to the’stock of the roads en- 
tirely in Towa, the Commissioners estimate the entire amount 
on broad gauge roads at $133,484,621, or $19,604 per mile; 
narrow gauge roads, $1,267,575, or $7,826 per mile. The 
total number of stockholders living in the state is 549. The 
total amount of stock owned by persons living in the state is 
$7,956,650. The increased mileage reported is 1,280; in- 
creased indebtedness, $16,349,856, or $12,771 per mile; 
total earnings for the year ending June 30, 1885, $36,123,- 
587; total earnings for the year ending June 30, 1884, 
$35,735,271; increase over previous year, 1.07 per cent., 
$388,315; total amount of taxes paid by the railroads in the 
state, $768,274, or $112,874 less than last year. 

Some of the roads have availed themselves of the provis- 
ions of the present law, and paid only one-half their taxes 
before they reported to the Commissioners, It is thought 
that the revenue received from the railroads during the year 
1885 will be larger than ever before. Commissioner Coffin 
renews his recommendation that Sunday trains be dispensed 
with. The larger part of the report is devoted to a full dis- 
cussion of the freight problem, as to whether the carload or 
the hundredweight shall be the unit, which has been so much 
discussed by Western jobbers for months past, resulting in 
the recent compromise at Chicago. The Commissioners ad- 
here to the carload asthe unit. The Legislature is urged to 
require the roads to fence with barbed wire. The railway 
employés of the State number 25,666, their earnings being 
$13,688,168. During the year 156 persons were killed on 
the roads in the State. Of these 9 were passengers, 72 em- 
ployés, and 75 persons not connected with the operating of 
the rvuad. Fourteen were kiiled by derailment. 15 by collis- 
ion, 2 caught in frogs, 13 coupling cars, J6 falling from 
trains, 9 getting on and off trains while in motion, 8 at high- 
way crossings, 25 from miscellaneous causes, 7 from stealing 
rides, 3 while intoxicated, 40 trespassing on tracks, and 4 
suicides. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—Track is now 
laid for 8 miles southward from the late terminus at Se- 
ville, Fla., and 37 miles southward from Palatka. The 
work is progressing steadily, and the company hopes to have 
trains running to Sanford by the middle of December. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—This com- 
pany’s statement to the New York Commission for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30 is as follows: 








1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c. 

Earnings........ epee ree $3,677,36L $3,741,269 $65.908 1.7 

Expenses.... ... 2,208,125 2,221,916 13.791 0.6 
Net earnings.... $1,469,236 $1,519,353 $50,117 


Interest, taxes and rentals 1,085,028 1,099,008 12,930 1. 
Surplus....... ......... $383,208 $420,345 $37,137 8.8 

The surplus for the quarter this year is equivalent to 0.77 
per cent, on the stock. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—In the 
United States Circuit Court at Little Rock, Ark., last week, 
suit was begun to foreclose the mortgages on this road. The 
Court was asked to appoint a receiver in the interest of the 
bondholders, and will hear arguments on the motion. 


Merrill & Abbotsford.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation to build a railroad from Abbotsford 
on the Wisconsin Central road to Merrill, a distance of 38 
miles, It will be a lumber line chiefly, 








Mexican Central.—The exhibit of earnings for Septem- 
ber and for nine months is as follows : 


--——September._—_— ——-Nine months.-—— 


1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Gross earnings...... $238,794 $246,006 $2,650,414 $2,101,248 
Operating expenses.. 153,031 208,131 1.526,531 1,926,729 
Net earnings....... $85,763 $37,875 $1,123,883 $174,518 


The increase in net is very large, an increase in gross earn- 
ings having been aided by a large reduction in expenses. 

Mexican National.—Following is a statement of the 
earnings for September, and from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30: 








——September.——. ——-Nine months. 
1885 1884. 1885. 1884. 

Gross earnings. .....$100,030 $100.352 $999,071 $1,026,059 
Operating expenses. 86,S08 818,777 930,356 

Net earnings ....... $13,122 $2,534 $180,294 $95,703 

These earnings are given in Mexican currency; they show 
a considerable net gain. 

Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 


from the Mexican Financier of Oct. 31: 

A small amount of new work has been ordered on the 
Tampico branch of the Central road. 

Sixteen milesof the San Blas Division of the Central are 
built, but trains have ceased running thereon. 

Attempts at train wrecking have keen discovered and frus- 
tated recently on the Yucatan Railway from Mérida to Cal- 
kini. 

It 1s reported that the Sonora Railway Co. intends to 
remove its headquarters and shops from Guaymas and Ben- 
son to Nogales, on the Mexican side of the border. Guaymas 
has turned out to be a very unhealthy town. The Nogales 
people are naturally anxious for the change to be made. 
The altitude of Nogales prevents the possibility of the yellow 
fever reaching the town. 

Mr. Huntington, who controls the International Railway, 
denies that there is any likelihood of the road being sold to 
English parties, and says that when business improves it is 
purposed to extend the line down to Villa Lerdo in the 
Laguna country. This would give the Central direct con- 
nection with the Sabinas coal fields. It is stated that the 
International road is already built two years ahead of the 
demands of the concession. 

The search of the Central people for coal at Jimulco has 
not been rewarded as yet. The bores are down 600 ft., but 
no coal has been brought up. 

Thirty-six kilometers of the National road between More- 
lia and Lagunilla have been completed. Connection between 
trains running on this section and Patzcuaro is made by 
stages. 


Milton & North Mountain.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Milton in Northumberland 
County, Pa., to Millville in Columbia County,a distance of 
about 25 miles. The road will run through a very good 
farming country and will also reach a large timber tract. 


Missouri, lowa & Nebraska.—Since this road was 
separated from the Wabash system the Receiver has been 
making extensive improvements in the property, which was 
in very poor condition when it came into his hands. The 
roadbed has been as much improved as the time has permit- 
ted and 8 miles of steel rails have been laid where they were 
most needed. New passenger coaches have been purchased 
for the road and a large number of freight cars are now un- 
der construction. Other improvements will be made as rap- 
idly as time and the money at command will permit. 


Missouri Pacific.—This company announces the com- 
pletion and opening for business of the Rooks County Branch, 
which connects at Alton, Kan., 232 miles west of Atchison, 
with the Central Branch Division, and extends from that 
point to Stockton, a distance of 18 miles. Stockton, the 
terminus of the road, is the centre of a section of country 
which is filling up very rapidly with immigrants. 


Nashville. Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany makes the following statement for October and the four 
months of the fiscal year from July 1 to Oct. 31 : 











——.—-October.- --—- —— Four months.—— 
1885. 1884 1885. 1884. 

Farnings. ..,...... $191,846 $203,737 $732,494 $819,987 

Expenses.......... 115,781 123,374 433,441 462,464 

Net earnings.... $76,056 $80,363 $299,053 $257.523 

Interest And BAKES... 20c.cce cocccccccc sees 225,162 228,816 

I areas sons annancccncwcs senehasene $73,891 $128,707 


For the four months there was a decrease of 387,493, or 
10.7 per cent., in gross earnings; of $58,470, or 16.3 per 
cent., in net earnings: and of $54,816, or 41.7 per cent., in the 
surplus over fixed charges. 


New England & Southwestern.—This company, 
which was recently organized to build what is known as the 
Storm King Bridge, over the Hudson River, with a con- 
necting line on each side of the river, has. filed for record a 
mortgage for $6,000,000 on the projected line. The mort- 
gage covers a route from Brewster, N. Y., to the connection 
with the Newburg branch of the Erie, a distance of 26 miles. 

New York City & Northern.- 
the following statement for October 
from Feb. 1 to Oct. 31: 

———-October .——-— 


—The Receiver makes 
and the nine months 


—-—Nine months.—-— 
». 


1885. 1884. 188 1884. 
Earnings ....... $44,397 $34,020 $340,663 $272.617 
Expenses 31,083 32,904 275,295 275,352 





Net or deficit.N. $13,314 N. $1,116 N. $65,368 D. $2,735 

For the nine months the gross earnings increased $68,046, 
or 24.9 per cent., while the expenses decreased 357, the re- 
sult being a net gain of 368,103, replacing last year’s deficit 
with net earnings, as shown above. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The following 
notice, issued by Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York, ex- 
plains itself: 

‘** The New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. has 
made contracts with us which provide for the funding of the 
entire floating indebtedness of the company (as shown by the 
President's statement), in order that the net receipts of all 
kinds may, in future, be appropriated to the payment of the 
interest on all the funded debt of the company. 

‘*‘ The floating debt will be provided for by the issue of 
bonds of the Long Dock Co. (the New York terminus of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co.), which bonds 
have been negotiated, and will enable the Dock Co. to re- 
imburse the railroad company for the large amount due the 
latter by the former 

** This negotiation, however, is upon the condition that the 
holders of the second consolidated mortgage bonds and of the 
second consolidated mortgage funded coupon bonds of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. shall receive 
payment in cash of the coupon which matures Dec. 1, 1885, 
and shall fund those of June and December 1884, June 1885, 
and June 1886 into a gold bond maturing in 1969, bearing 5 
per cent. interest, and secured by a deposit with the Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Co. of the coupons thus funded, which 
will preserve ull their original lien. 

‘* These bonds can be paid off at 105, at the pleasure of the 
company, and upon such payment a corresponding amount 
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of the original couponsw__—ibe canceled. The first coupon 
upon the funded bonds will mature Dec. 1, 1885. 

‘* In pursuance of the foregoing contracts, we are prepared 
to pay the coupon due Dec. 1, 1885, in cash, upon surrender 
to us of the coupons designated for funding, for which we 
will issue our temporary receipts exchangeable into definite 
* bonds, as soon as thesame can be engraved and executed.” 


New York & New England.—The Governor and Coun- 
cil of Massachusetts have decided to sell the $1,842,000 
second mortgage bonds owned by the Commonwealth to 
Fraucis L. Higginson and associates, who bid 90 for the 
bonds, and further agreed to subscribe for 28 per cent. of 
their face value in the new preferred stock. Mr. Higginson, 
it is understood, is friendly to the present management of the 
company, and desires their continuance in office. Several 
bids were received for these bonds, among them one of Rus- 
sell Sage and associates, who offered 9514. 

Reports continue to be circulated of negotiations for a lease 
of this road to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Co., 
but nothing definite can be ascertained in rd to them. 

Messrs. Sage and Field, whose bid of 9514 flat for the 
bonds was rejected, entered a formal protest. They also 
brought the matter before the directors, but the board de- 
clined to discuss it at all. The general impression in Boston 
seems to be that their object is to obtain a majority of the 
second-mortgage bonds and then to press for a foreclosure. 

A meeting of the board was held in Boston, Nov. 24, at 
which it was voted to authorize the President and Treasurer 
to take such action as may be necessary to have the Receiver 
discharged and the road restored to the company. 

The Treasurer is now paying off all overdue coupons, and 
is settling the floating debt as fast as the subscriptions to the 
new preferred stock come in. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—It is under- 
stood that the freight business in New York will soon be 
entirely removed from the old station in Centre street, which 
has been used for many years, to Pier 50 East River. 

There is still a good deal of talk about a proposed lease of 
the New York & New England road by this company, and 
there is little doubt that some negotiations to that effect have 
been in progress, and that some, at least, of the New Haven 
directors have favored the lease. It is stated, however, that 
the Boston & Albany Co. has intimated to the New Haven 
Co. that, in case such a lease should be made, it would at 
once take steps to secure a line of its own from Springfield to 
New York, and it is stated that this threat will probably 
prevent the completion of the lease. Most of these ruwors, 
however, are rumors only, as the directors of both companies 
have been exceedingly careful in making definite statements 
with regard to them. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—In the spring of 
1882 this company abandoned the branch from Norwich, 
N. Y., to DeRuyter, which had always been unprofitable, 
taking up the rails and allowing the bridges and other struc- 
tures to decay. The towns along the line of the abandoned 
road originally bonded for its construction, and while they 
are now from year to year paying off their bonds they are 
deprived of the benefits and convenience of the road. In the 
fall of 1883 several meetings were heldof parties represent- 
ing the several towns, which resulted in the employment of 
counsel and the commencement of legal proceedings by the 
People on the relation of William B. Monroe, of Plymouth, 
to compel the railroad company to reopen and operate 
the line of road from Norwich to DeRuyter. The matter 
came on first to be heard at the special term held in Chenango 
County in March, 1884, Judge Murray presiding. The case 
was adjourned, to be held at a special term in Delhi, and 
after elaborate argument the Court decided that the road 
must be opened. From this decision the ——— appealed, 
and the case was argued before the General Term on appeal 
in January last. The Court has now rendered its judgment 
affirming the order of the Court below, and holding that the 
company must reopen and operate the part of its line which 
it had abandoned. This involves, on the part of the com- 
pany, a necessity of rebuilding and putting in proper con- 
struction about 28 miles of road running from Norwich 
through the towns of Norwich, Plymouth, Smyrna, Otselic 
and DeRuyter. The case is of such importance that the 
company will probably carry it up to the Court of Ap- 
peals. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—This com- 
pany’s statement for October is as follows : 





1885. 1884. Increase.  P.c. 

errr ee $105,086 $99,058 $6 028 6.1 
Expenses.............. 55,349 54,180 1,169 2.2 
Net earnings ....... $49,737 244.878 $4,859 10.8 


The proportionate amount of interest charges was $34,250 
in October of this year, leaving a surplus of $15,487 for the 
month. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—In Syracuse, 
N. Y., Nov. 21, the Supreme Court granted a preliminary 
injunction to restrain the New York Central from leasing 
this road, or from guaranteeing the new bonds. The in- 
junction was granted on motion of Mr. Marshall, who voted 
some 300 shares of Central stock against the agreement with 
the West Shore when it was ratified by the Central stock- 
holders, who at that time entered a formal protest. The in- 
junction is the usual preliminary order, and is accom- 
panied by an order to show cause why it should not be con- 
tinued, which was made returnable Nov. 28. The ground for 
the application is that the new agreement would be injurious 
to the interests of the Central stockholders and that the law 
forbids the consolidation of parallel and competing lines. 


Norfolk & Western.—It is announced that this com- 
pany has secured the money necessary to complete 23 miles 
of the Cripple Creek Extension. This extension is from New 
River, Va., to the coal and iron mines south of the main line. 
A private cable dispatch from London says that President 
Kimball placed $600,000 of the improvement and extension 
bonds at a price near par. : 


Northern Pacific.—Surveys are now in progress for 
several new branches, upon which work will be begun in the 
spring. Among these branches are an extension of the Fargo 
Southwestern Branch, from Lamoure, Dak., southwest 
20 miles; the Butte Branch, from Garrison, Mont., to Butte, 
and a branch from Spokane Falls to Farmington in Washing- 
ton Territory, and aa branches to the Big Bend settlement 
and the Colville country in be say are also spoken of. 
A company to build the Farmington Branch has already been 
organized under the name of the Eastern Washington Rail- 
road Co., the incorporators and directors being all officers of 
the Northern Pacific. 

It has been reported that the continuation of work on the 
Cascade Division has been ordered, but no definite action has 
as yet been taken by the board, and no contract for the sum- 
mit tunnel, upon the completion of which the completion of 
the division will necessarily depend, has been let. 


Oakland & Colby.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Oakland in St. John County, Kan., 
to Colby in Thomas County, a distance of 35 miles. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—This company bas made a p 
osition to remove its shops from Seymour and Vincennes 


Washi mn, Ind., making that place the division station and 
the mechanical headquarters of the road, provided the town 
will donate 60 acres of land and $75, 
proposition is now under discussion. 


Pennsylvania.—The track on the Schuylkill Division is 
now laid to Hamburg, Pa., 17 miles northwest from Reading 
and 75 miles from Philadelphia. The work of ballasting 
the track is in progress, and as soon as it is completed the pas- 
senger trains, which heretofore have not been run beyond 
Reading, will run through to the new terminus. Between 
Hamburg and Port Clinton there is some heavy rock cutting 
in pe, which will take some time to complete, and for 
as a time the track laying will probably not advance very 
rapidly. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Philadelphia Press 
says of the plan of reorganization now under discussion by 
the trustees and the bondholders’ committee: ‘It seems 
not generally understood that the plan which will be dis- 
cussed to-day, or any plan which may in the future be 
formulated, is based on foreclosure. Whatever plan may be 
agreed upon has no connection with the present company as 
a company or the present management asa management. It 
simply is an agreement between the signers to it that they 
will buy the property in at the foreclosure sale for an amount 
not exceeding so much, and then divide the — in the 
manner and proportions named in the plan. It does not pre- 
vent any other party or faction from bidding at the sale, 
and, if offering a larger amount, taking the property. Of 
course this agreement contemplates the formation of a new. 
company and the continuance of the railroad under a new 
management.” 

The question in 


in money. The 


rd to the annual meeting has been 
opened A. by General Collis, the chairman of the committee 
appointed at the last annual meeting to investigate the con- 
dition of the company. General Collis states that in the 
original charter granted in 1833 it was provided that the 
shareholders’ votes should be cast as follows: For every 
share not exceeding 2 shares held by one person, 1 vote; for 
every 2 shares above 2, and not exceeding 10, 1 vote; and 
for every 5 shares above 10, 1 vote. While this provision 
was in force the holder of 100 shares, for instance, would be 
entitled to 23 votes only. In 1845 an amendment to the 
charter was passed providing that each share of stock should 
have 1 vote, without reference to the number held, but this 
same act also provided that all holders of bonds or certifi- 
cates issued by the company should have votes, each $200 
of debt being considered equal to 1 share of stock. These pro- 
visions were not to go into effect unless they were accepted, 
on a general meeting of the stockholders. It does not 
copenr that they were ever so accepted, and bond- 
holders have never voted at the annual meetings, but 
ever since that time the stockholders have voted in the ordi- 
nary way—that is, casting 1 vote for each share of stock. 
General Collis now claims that if the amendment of 1845 
was accepted by the company the bondholders are entitled to 
vote, and have been illegally deprived of their rights ; but, 
if the amendment was not accepted, then there is no legal 
authority for voting the stock as has {been the custom, but 
the graduated scale provided for in the original charter is 
stillin force. He also claims that the according of 1 vote 
to each share at all elections since 1845 is a virtual ratifica- 
tion and adoption by the stockholders of the amendment, al- 
though there may have been no formal : cceptance; and in 
such case the bondholders clearly have a right to vote, as it 
was not possible to accept the amendment in part and to 
leave the rest. It is understood that the officers of the com- 
pany claim that the amendment was never accepted, and 
that consequently the claim of the bondholders to vote can- 
not be allowed. 

If General Collis’ view should be correct, and if the legal 
method of voting is still that provided in the original char- 
ter, itis manifest that a disproportionate weight will be 
given to the small holders of the stock, which may make a 
very decided and important change in the result. It does 
not appear probable, however, that any change will be made 
before the coming annual meeting ; but it is very probable 
that there will be some litigation over the result. 


Pine Bluff & Swan Lake.—The running of trains on 
this short Arkansas toad is suspended for the present on ac- 
count of a dispute with the Receiver of the Texas & St. Louis 
road, whose tracks the trains of the Swan Lake road has 
heretofore used for some 7 miles, to reach the Arkansas 
River at Rob Roy. It is thought, however, that the dispute 
oe shortly arranged and the operation of the road re- 
sumed. 


St. Cloud, Mankato & Austin.—revival of this 
project is chiefly due to a law passed by the last Legislature 
of Minnesota renewing the land grant for the road. Work, 
it is understood, will shortly be begun on a section of the 
road from St. Cloud, Minn., to Richmond, 20 miles, and _ the 
intention is to extend it next year from Richmond to Will- 
mar. It isunderstood that the company is now controlled by 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 


St. Louis, Carbondale, Metropolis & Paducah.— 
Amendment articles of incorporation of th's company have 
been filed providing for the construction of a road from East 
St. Louis to Metropolis, Ill., and thence to a point on the Ohio 
River — Paducah, Ky. The capital stock is fixed at 
$2,000,000, and the principal office will be in East St. Louis. 


Shreveport & Houston.—From present appearances 
this road, which is the Louisiana end of the Houston, East & 
West Texas, will remain for some time in charge of a re- 
ceiver, the bondholders being apparently either unable to 
agree among themselves or to raise the money required to 
pay off the floating debt. 

n Shreveport last week two intervening petitions were 
filed in the suit; one on behalf of the Bremond estate, claim- 
ing a large interest in the stock, and the other on behalf of 
the Houston, East & West Texas Railroad Co., claiming to 
be a creditor of the Shreveport & Houston Co. to the amount 
of $100,000, money advanced to build the road. Both these 
parties are opposed to the plan of the bondholders, and both 
desire to have the Receiver retained in possession. 


South Carolina Railroads.—The report of the South 
Carolina Railroad Commission for the year ending June 30 
last, says that although the depression in business has been 
so great during the past year, 8 railroads have reported an 
increase in earnings over 1884, and 10 show a slight de- 
crease. At the same time, more miles of new road have been 
constructed during the last vear than in any other year for a 
decade, 10314 miles of new road having been built in that 
state, and 10 miles on the Spartanburg & Asheville, which, 
although in North Carolina, is of the greatest importance to 
South Carolina. 





Capital stock of the railroads as far as reported..... $15,733,185 
Funded debt as far as reported ............... 2. wees $27.739,075 
MID oi. 5n5c sce Snaeceadaidd«taisaee Keoaekse 331 302 

SSI ies oe ete Ry Pie + $28,070,377 


The Charleston & Savannah; Cheraw & Chester; Chester 





& Lenoir; Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg. and the 
- & Columbia railroads, made no reports 


nion 
under the ve heads, 


en 


The income of the railways is as follows: 


Eartings of passenger department... ..... .......... $2,168,232 
Earnings of freight department... ... ......... ... .. 8,885,135 
Income from other sources... ia ls aeukes aut aae 112,129 

SiS 5d. Geese ne eeies. peind ses bebe $6,165,497 

| PR ae ere eee 4.163 487 
Net income for the year ending June 30 1885.... ..... $2,002,010 
Net income for the year ending June 30, 1834 ........ 1,675,978 
Increase of net earnings of 1885 over 1884............  $326.032 


This increase includes the net earnings of the Cape Fear & 
Yadkin Valley; but does not contain any report of the earn- 
ings of the Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg Road. De- 
ducting the net earnings of the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley 
road ($37,878), there is still an increase of net earnings in 
1885 over 1884 of $288,154. The increase is mainly due 
to a decrease in expenses, which in 1884-85 were $ 130 
less thanin 1 , without including the expenses of the 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. 

Texas & St. Louis.—The Receiver continues to improve 
the condition of this road as fast as it is possible with the 
means at his command. About 6,000 tons of steel rails were 
recently purchased, and are now being laid on the Texas 
Division. The new rails are heavy enough for standard 
gauge rolling stock, and the bridges on the road are being 
made wide enough for standard gauge track as they are re- 
placed or repaired. Every preparation that is at present 

ssible is being made, so that when the new company shall 

ke possession all that will remain to be done to change the 
road from 3-ft. to standard gauge will be merely the shifting 
of the rails. 

Texas Trunk.—This unfortunate road was again sold at 
public sale in Dallas, Tex., Nov. 19, being the fifth or sixth 
time it has been so sold. It was purchased by Mr. W. W. 
Weigley, of hee pow gy: for $250,000, The company has 
been reorganized and, it is stated by its representatives, that 
it will at once begin to work on the extension of the road 
from its present terminus to Athens. It is also stated by 
those representatives that the new company is not in any 
way connected with or controlled by the Missouri Pacific or 
Gould interest. The road is now completed and in operation 
from Dallas to Kemp, 49 miles. The intention is to complete 
it ultimately to Sabine Pass. 

Topeka, Frank fort & Marysville.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Topeka, Kan., to 
Marysville in Marshall County, a distance of 80 miles. 

Waterloo & Seneca Falls.—This road has recently 
been completed from Seneca Falls, in Seneca County, N. Y., 
westward to Waterloo, a distance of 5 miles. It is a light 
road, designed chiefly for passenger traffic, and is operated by 
steam cars, the engine being carried in the forward part of 
the car. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Track was recently com- 
pleted on the extension of this road to Bowerstown, O., 7 
miles southward of the late terminus at Sherrodsville and 17 
miles from Valley Junction. At Bowerstown connection is 
made with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road. 
There still remains a gap of 39 miles to complete the road to 
Wheeling. 

Wisconsin Central.—The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle says: ‘*‘ The General Term of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin has just handed down a decision affirming a 
former finding of the referee in December, 1883, in the suit 
brought against the Wisconsin Central Railroad Co. by 
holders of old first mortgage land-grant bonds of 1871. The 
Wisconsin Central Railroad Co, was reorganized without a 
foreclosure, and under the decision just given the lien of the 
old unassented first-mortgage boi ds is upheld as prior to 
that of the securities issued under the reorganization ; and, 
secondly, it restrains the trustees from making any payments 
on the preferred bonds of the reorganized company in pref- 
erence to any payments which should be male on the old 
first-mortgage issue.” 

The latest report in relation to this road is that the com- 
pany is negotiation for the purchase of the Chicago & Evans- 
ton road, asan entrance into Chicago. The Chicago & Evans- 
ton is a short line, completed not long ago, which is supposed 
to be owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, or at 
least by persons largely interested in that company, and it 
does not appear very likely that they would be willing to 
sell to a rival line. 
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Southern Pacific (Cal) .........35 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis.... 
Terre Haute & Logansport 
Texas & New Orleans... 
Texas & Pacific Se, 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & N. 

NO IU cv insa: vcsiveseicas cod 
Troy & Greentield.. 









Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt 
{ilinots Central.... eran 
Indiana, Bloom & West ... 
Indianapolis & Vincennes.. 
International & Gt. Northern 


Union Pacifie 
Utah Central .......... 
Utica & Black River.... 
Vicksburg & Meridian ......... 
Virginia Midland 
















Western North Carolina....... 
a ear 637 
Kan, City, Spring & Memphis..51’ Wilmington & Nortnern.......479 
Kan. City, St. J.& Council Bl 6:6 Wisconsin Central........ 000 BZ 
Kentucky Central . 214,688 Worcester, Nashua & Roch....... 7 
Lak» Shore & Mich. So 294, 3:0 York & Peachbottom............310 


New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


The report of the President, Mr. John King, the only 
portion of the annual report of this conipany as yet pub- 
lished, presents the operations of the company in such a con- 
densed, yet clear form, that we give it substantially in full 
below. It covers the fiscal year ending Sept. 30 last. 
During the year there was substantially no change in the 
mileage, which was reported in 1884 at 1,662 miles, of 


which 1,074! are included in the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western proper, and 587! in the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio, 


The statement of earnings includes ouly 68 per cent. of 
the gross earnings of the last-named road; but all its working 
expenses are given in the expenses. 

The capital stock issued up to Sept. 30, 1585, 
lows : 


was as fol- 


‘1 ferred, 


1 Common 
$8.145, 800 


$77,223,100 


Total. 


Is-ued to stoekholders $85,368,900 





Held for excnange a 10,900 360,700 371,600 
Held sul-jeet to sale.... 580 200 416.200 796,400 
POND oi atash bea mac $8,536,900 $78,000, C00 $86,536,900 


There was no change in the bonded debt during the year, 
and it therefore stands at $75,268,485, as in the last report. 
No interest was paid curing the year on the $25,000,000 sec- 
and consols or on the $8,597,400 second consol funded cou- 
pous, . 

The report of the President continues as follows : 

EARNINGS 

* The gross earnings and working expenses of the road, in- 
cluding all branches and leased lines, have been as follows : 
General freigh 
Coal - 
Passengers.... 

Mails 

Expr ss 
Miscellaneous one 
Car-service —freight.. 


$9.043.717 
4.769.532 





399,197 
29,277 





18,.934.573 


Expenses: 





Conducting transportation ... ......... $5,964,475 
Motive power Pus -iats 4, 158.187 
PN UORRRD OE BING 565 5. veh aide ica eceiactes 1 5,864 
Maintenance of way .......... 2. 1.045 
CORN NG ada’ cn Fed adaanss 549.916 
-—— — $14,347,517 
Net earnings Rae Te Uae ie seas higaahia6 eae se see@ele $4,587,056 
lo which add earnings from other sources......... 1.002.692 
Total.. aos aiacaronare aloes eee: cet etd gee es Weubenees $5.589,748 
Interest, rentals, ete ........... 4,950,848 


Balance. $628,900 





Interest on secord consolidated bonds (not included 
alove).. Gane eo pf AR SE i ee 6 > $2,015,844 
eee aE ter 4 ..-- $1,376,944 


* The earnings and expenses of the company (including th® 
operations of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road) for 
the year, as compared with those of 1884, show a decrease in 
gross earnings of $2,702,862, a decrease in working expenses 
of $2,010,561, and a decrease in net earnings of $692,301. 

‘The working expenses have been 69.79 per cent. of the 
earnings (including for this purpose the entire gross earnings 
of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road), an increase 
over the previous year of 0.27 per cent. 

* The earnings and expenses for the year, for the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad, proper (excluding those of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio) as compared with those for 
L884, show a decrease in gross earnings of $2,128,520: a de- 
crease in working expenses of $1,405,758, and a decrease in 
net earnings of $722,762. 

‘* The working expenses are the lowest in any year since 
1867, except in 1878, when they were some $27,000 less: but 
the vohine of freight traffic inthe present year was 38 per 
cent., and the passenger 24 per cent. more than in 1878. 

** The gross earnings of the New York, Pennsylvavia & Ohio 
Railroad accruing to your company under the lease (viz., 68 
per cent.) for the year were $3,444,116, and its entire work- 
ing expenses were $3,683,937. resulting im a loss in its opera- 
tion of $239,821, as against $270,281 for the previous year. 

‘The result of operating this road from the commence- 
ment of the lease (May 1, 1883) to Sept. 30, 1885, was as 
follows: 

Profit for five months to Sept. 30, 1883.... 
Loss forthe year 1884. 
bi 2 2 SOO osx 





Gt eid ae $199,540 
sisi eae AER 





510,102 


Wet Joes tO Gemt. BR, BOGGS .5. cic cecscsicces ssscsens $310,562 

‘* With the restoration of rates to a remunerative basis, the 

operations of this road should result in a profit to your com- 
pany. ' : 

A comparative statement for the two years is as follows, 

includiag 68 per cent. of the gross earnings and all the work- 
ing expenses of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio : 

















1884-85. 1883-84. Inc. or Dec. Pr: <2: 
Earnings .... ... $18,934,573 $21.637,435 D. $2.702,862 12.4 
Expenses.......- 14,347,517 16,358,077 _D. 2,010,560 12: 
Net earnings .. $4,587,056 $5.279,358 D. $692,302 13.0 
Other income... 1,002,692 1,077,625 D. 74.933 7.0 
Total... ...... $5.589.748 $6,356,983 D. $767.235 12.1 
Interest, ete. .... 4,950,848 5,080,762 D. 88914 1.7 
Balance ....... $638,900 $1,317,221 D. $678,321 515 
Int.on2dconsIs. 2,015,844 2,015,844 re 
Deficit... $1,376,944 $698,623 I. $678,321 97.0 





In this statement the interest on the second consols is not 
included in the interest and rentals, but is given separately 
below. 

TRAFFIC. 

‘here was carried during the year (on the Erie proper), of 
merchandise freight, 4,116,247 tons, being 580,372 tons and 
136,496,329 ton-miles less than the amount transported 





during the previous year. The earnings per ton per mile on 
this traffic were 0.704 cvent.; a decrease from the preceding 
year of 0.042 cent. 

‘* The merchandise freight transported on the New York, 


Pennsylvania & Ohio road during the year was 3,010,- | 


274 tons, being 640,375 tons and 39,469,524 ton-miles less 
than the amount trausported in 1884, The earnings per ton 


per mile on this traffic were 0.479 cent, being a decrease | 


from 1884 of 0.088 cent. 

‘*Of coal tonnage there was carried during the year on the 
Erie 6,137,242 tons, being 238,077 tons less than the preced- 
ing year, but an increase in ton-miles of 29,096,498. The 
earnings per ton per mile on this traffic were 0.589 cent, 
being a decrease from the previous year of 0.085 cent. 

‘** During the year there was transported on the leased road 
1,696,207 tons of coal, being an increase of 199,196 tons and 
29,759,306 ton-miles over the year 1884. The earnings per 
ton per mile on this traffic were 0.62 cent, being a decrease 
from the preceding year of 0.143 cent. 

‘* The gross earnings from passenger traffic (on the Erie 
proper) were $3,106,708, being a decrease of $592,183, as 
compared with the previous year, or 16.01 per cent. ; but the 
number of passengers carried in 1885 was 5,899,757, as 
against 5,385,669 in 1884, or an increase of 9.55 per cent, 

** The decrease in earnings was due to the decreased rates 
brought about by the fierce competition for business and the 
demoralization of emigrant rates. Owing to the action of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, on Jan. 18, 1885, in reducing 
the rates on emigrants to the basis of $1 from New York to 
Chicago, causing this company to withdraw from that 
traftic, the revenue has been reduced from $177,841 in 1884 
to $35,540 in 1885, and the number of emigrants carried 
from 35,878 m 1884 to 8,901 in the present year: or a de- 
crease of $142,301 in revenue and 26,977 in number. Com- 
paring 1885 with 1883, the reduction in revenue from this 
source is $332,871 and in the number of emigrants carried 
52.665. 

‘*The passenger equipment has been taxed to its fullest ex- 
tent during the past season ; and while, for the causes given, 
this traffic has not been as remunerative as in former years, 
vet it is gratifying to record the increased volume of busi- 
ness, 

‘Special attention has been given to the development of 
the suburban trattic, additional trains having been put on, 
and the time of the former ones greatly quickened, all of 
which has borne good results in the formation of building 
associations at several points along the line to promote settle- 
ments in the localities benefited by the improved facilities 
thus extended, 

CAR TRUSTS. 

‘ Under the original agreements governing the Car Trusts 
there was due and payable, during the present fiscal year, on 
account of principal and interest, the sum of $1,201,200. 

** The company, however, proposed to the holders of the 
various Car trust securities that, instead of making the pay- 
ments of principal as provided, it would make none on that 
account for the year 1885; but would pay 1 per cent. each for 
1886 and 1887, 2 per cent each for 1888 and 1889, and there- 
after not less than 5 per cent. annually, and a greater sum 
should the sompany so elect; agreeing further, to pay the in- 
terest reg.larly when due: with the proviso, however, that 
the rate on Series F and G shculd be reduced from 6 to 5 per 
cent, 

* This proposition having, up to the present time, been ac- 
cepted by over 80 per cent. of the holders, payments of in- 
terest have been regularly and promptly made thereunder to 
such assenting holders. 

** During the present fiscal year this company, having paid 
the final amount of principal and interest of Series B, has 
acquired title to 2,999 freight cars covered by that trust, at 
a cost of $1,187,845. 

‘*The car equipment, which has not been kept up to the 
standard for several years past, has been put in proper con- 
dition, the sum of $750,341 having been expended in repairs 
and renewals of freight cars alone, an increase of $108,658 
over last year. The passenger cars have also been well main- 
tained at a cost of $184,154, as against $170,204 in the pre- 
vious year, an increase of $13,950, 





CONTRACTS AND LEASES. 

‘The contract with the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
having expired by limitation, a new agreement was entered 
into on April 7, 1885, to continue in force for the period of 
five years, subject, however, to termination by either party 
before that time at the end of two years’ notice. It em- 
braces largely the features of the old one, with a reduction, 
however, of the rate of trackage to be paid by the Canal Co. 
on the Jefferson Branch. 

** An agreement was also made with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Co., whereby this company was released from the 
payment of interest which it has heretofore made to that 
company under its guarantee of Boston, Hartford & Erie 
bonds. The amount tbus annually saved to your company 
is $50,908, and only that portion of interest accruing 
from Cct. 1, 1884, to April 7, 1885 (the date of the agree 
ment), has been paid during the present fiscal year. 

** A contract has also been made with the Lehigh & Hud- 
son River Co. for the interchange of freight and passenger 
traffic at Greyeourt. This line extends from Greycourt to 
Belvidere, and its ore, coal and milk trade has thus been se- 
cured to your company. 

** Under the terms of the lease, dated Aug. 1, 1880, this 
company agreed to pay as rental for the Buffalo &.-South- 
western Railroad the yearly sum of 35 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the property. Your board, believing that the 
provisions of the contract with regard to the amount of rect- 
al to be paid were onerous to this company, entered into ne- 
gotiations with the representatives of the Buffalo & South- 
western Railroad looking to a modification of the same, and 
after much delay an agreement was reached (which is to re- 
main in force for two yearsfrom July 1, 1885), reducing the 
amount of rental from 35 to 27! per cent., this company 
agreeing that if such percentage is not equal to the interest 
($90,000 per annum) upon the bonds of the Buffalo & South- 
western, it shall make the amount good. 

COAL COMPANIES. 

‘** Allusion has been made in former reports to the invest- 
ments of this company in various coal companies. Your 
company is the owner of the entire capital stock of the Hill- 
side Coal & Iron Co., the Northwestern Mining & Exchange 
Co., the Towanda Coal Co., and the Blossburg Coal Co. The 
company first mentioned is situated in the anthracite coal 
region, and the latter companies have valuable mines in the 
bituminous districts. The coal used upon the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad proper has been taken en- 
tirely from the mines of the companies named, at a mini 
mum cost (not being subject to any commissions or dealers’ 
profits), and has been regularly charged in the operating 
expenses of this company. In addition tothe coal thus taken 
by your company, moderate quantities have been mined for 
the general trade and sold at a fair rate of profit. ‘he coal 
is of excellent quality, the quantity is enormous, and at a 
comparatively small expense for additional breakers large 
returns can be secured from these investments in future.” 

CONNECTING LINES. 

The report here refers at length to the litigation over the 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road, the progress of which 


we have noted from time to time, and which has, so far, re- 
sulted in favor of the Erie. It continues : 

‘* As the results of this controversy, to which undue im- 
portance was publicly given by those who desired to injure 
your company, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & In- 


| dianapolis Railway Co. came forward and offered much bet- 








ter terms for the service between Dayton and Cincinnati, 
and a contract has been made which will shortly be put into 
operation. In addition to the better terms thus secured. the 
advantage was obtained of receiving and delivering our _pas- 
sengers to and from Cincinnati, and beyond, in the Union 
Depot in Cincinnati, instead of conveying them in omnibuses 
from and to the remote and isolated station of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad. 

‘** While these events were occurring, your board disposed 
of 2,500 shares of the stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Co. which it had acquired at the time the contracts 
were made, and applied the proceeds thereof in liquidating, 
to that extent, the floating debt of this company. 

‘* Another connecting road, to which reference has been 
made in former reports of the officers of this company, is the 
Chicago & Atlantic Railway. The benefits which seem to 
have been expected to result to the Erie system from the 
building of that line of road have not been realized. Large 
sums of money were advanced to the Chicago & Atlantic for 
purposes of construction without compensating advantages 
to the Erie Co., as results so far have shown. Notwithstand- 
ing the assertion that the Chicago & Atlantic was practically 
an extension of the Erie system to the city of Chicago, and 
that the road was to be under the control of the Erie Co., 
this company is now, and has been for nearly a year past. 
without voice or influence in the management of that coni- 
pany or the conduct of its business. The relations of the two 
companies are now the subject of disagreement and litiga- 
tion. In May last, the Chicago & Atlantic Co. brought suit 
against the company and the New York, Pennsylvania 


& Ohio, charging in substance the diversion of traffic 
from the Chicago & Atlantic to which it claimed 
to be entitled under certain alleged contracts between 
the three companies, and the withholding of large 
sums of money due the Chicago & Atlantic. Upon 
application to the Court, without notice to the defend- 


ants, and upon e-parte affidavits, an injunction was obtained 
restraining this company and the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio from diverting traffic from the Chicago & Atlantic 
to which it was entitled under the alleged agreements, and 
further restraining the defendants from retaining moneys 
received by them in prepayment of freight charges, and from 
sales of passenger tickets over the Chicago & Atlantic. This 
company moved for a vacation of the injunction, and pre- 
sented affidavits showing that the Chicago & Atlantic hed 
itself violated the alleged agreements by diverting east-bound 
traffic to other lines than the Erie. Full argument before 
the United States Circuit Court resulted in a substantial vic- 
tory to the defendants; the Court holding that the injunction 
as to the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio should be vacated, 
and as to this company it should be vacated, except so far as 
to enjoin the Erie from diverting freight delivered to it for 
transportation over the line of the Chicago & Atlantic, to 
which no reasonable objection can be made. This decision 
was rendered early in July, and since that time no further 
steps have been taken by the plaintiff in the suit. Other suits 
growing out of the alleged agreements between this company 
and the Chicago & Atlantic are now pending, and the inter- 
ests of this company therein are in the hands of counsel. 


CONCLUSION, 


** The year has been marked by very great and general de- 
pression in the commercial and industrial interests of the 
country. Your company could have borne without serious 
injury its share of the loss resulting from the decreased 
volume of traffic, had it been possible to maintain at a fair 
and moderate standard the rates for local and through 
business. ‘ 

‘The complications arising from the construction of the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo road, and the building of 
the Western Extension of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western line, culminated during the year in the most stub- 
born and severe contest ever known in the history of Ameri- 
can railroads. 

‘** It was impossible to confine this warfare to the companies 
most actively engaged therein. The whole freight and pas- 
senger traffic of the Trunk Lines and their western connec- 
tions became ultimately involved, and your company was 
forced in many cases to meet the reduced rates of its compet- 
itors, or allow much of its hitherto valuable business to be 
diverted. In some instances it was obliged to withdraw from 
the competition, the violence of the contest necessitating the 
making of rates below the actual cost of transportation. 
Rates were made on grain from Chicago to New York as low 
as 8 cents per 100 Ibs., out of which had te be deducted, for 
the cost of transferin New York harbor, 3 cents per 100 Ibs., 
making a net rate of about 1 mill per ton-mile. 

‘“Tt was apparent at the beginning of this administration 
that great reductions im gross receipts would necessarily 
result from the conditions above referred to, and equally 
clear that considerable losses in net result would ensue. 

“The great problem in railroad management now pre- 
sented itself in the most distinct and positive form, namely: 
How to reduce expenses, in a great degree fixed and rigid, 
in the face of such diminished revenues resulting from the 
depression in general business, and the existence of the low- 
est rates for throngh and local business ever known. The 
only hope, in the effort to rescue your company from its 
great and imminent peril, was to adopt a policy of retrench- 
ment and reform, and apply it fearlessly and absolutely in 
every branch of the service. 

** Sinecures were abolished, superfluous men removed, ex- 
orbitant salaries reduced, and a direct responsibility enforced, 
all of which, with the further exercise of the utmost economy 
at all points, resulted in the enormous reduction of $2,010,- 
561 in the operating expenses of the company, as compared 
with the previous year. 

-** Had this been’accomplished at the expense of the physical 
condition of the property, it would have been false economy : 
the track, the car equipment and locomotive power are in 
better condition than at the beginning of the year. 

‘* Tt must be regarded as quite satisfactory, in reviewing 
the operations of the past year, to know that under circum- 
stances so difficult, extraordinary and so highly discouraging, 
your company was able to earn sufficient to pay in full all 
the rentals of its leased lines and all fixed charges except the 
interest on the second consolidated bonds, upon which, how- 
ever, nearly 2 per cent. was earned. 


‘**The outlook has certainly greatly improved. The ma- 


‘terial interests of the country are in much better condition, 


thus insuring a larger volume of business. 

‘*The Trunk Lines, acting in harmony with their connect- 
ing and affiliated western roads, and with a view to serving 
the best interests of the public, are maturing plans to obtain 
fair and moderatly remunerative rates, which shall be uni- 
form to all shippers on local as well as through business. 

‘* If this can be accomplished, of which there is every pros- 
pect, there can be no doubt that, with the increase of earn- 
ings thus secured, and a continuance of the exact system of 
economy adopted, your company will earn regularly, here- 
after, at least its entire fixed charges and rentals of leased 
lines,” 





